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READERS WRITE 





About Bachelors and Women 

1 find on Page 13 of the Februrary 24 
issue of PATHFINDER, under the heading 
of “Phobias,” that the Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal Society has no name for women-hating 
bachelors. I find in my dictionary the 
word “misogynist,” meaning hater of 
women. Perhaps this word will suffice. 

A. N. Sluys 
Conrad, Mont. 
* 7. * 

Women-hating bachelors are gynepho- 
bists ! 

Mildred Winthor 
Sapphire, N. C. 

{A misogynist hates women; a gynephobist, or gyne- 
phobe, fears women. In fairness to the lone-wolf male, 
however, it should be noted that not all bachelors are 
misogynists or gynephobes. Many of them, for in- 
stance, are just plain philanderers, while others sim- 
ply like to live alone, neither fearing nor hating but 
being carfeu] to take wing when the female net is 
spread.—Ed.] 


Senator Sheppard’s Record 

In your issue of March 2nd, “Capital 
Chat,” you overlooked the record of Sen- 
ator William B. Austin of lowa, who 
served four full terms in the House and 
only lacked seven months of six full terms 
in the Senate, making a total service of 
43 years and 5 months. Mr. Allison’s serv- 
ice in the Senate still remains the longest 
on record. Considering Senator Sheppard’s 
present age and his well-known temperate 
habits, together with Texas’s placid poli- 
tics, his chances seem good to attain the 
All-American record for length of serv- 
ice as a legislator in the Congress of the 
United States. 

C. M. Oberholtzer 

Burley, Idaho 

[William Boyd Allison served in the House from 1863 
to 1871, and in the Senate from 1873 until his death 
in 1908. But his total terms were not consecutive, 
as have been Senator Sheppard’s, who has served in 
House and Senate continuously from 1902.—Ed.] 


“The Asinine War” 

What would you say if someone told 
you that . . . the Second World War 
could be ended by means of exactly three 
words? . . . Those three magical words 
are “Der Esel Kampf” or perhaps “Der 
Esel Krieg,” which means “The Asinine 
War.” Let everybody use this name, and 
only this name, when speaking of the dis- 
astrous, stupid and utterly useless war 
ints which an “esel’”’ (an ass) has plunged 
his unfortunate country ... Human beings 
are so strangely made that they do not 
mind following a monster, but they draw 
the line at following an ass. 

When the whisper goes around among 
the unfortunate ass-worshippers in Ger- 
many that their idolized leader has long 
ears; that no one ever calls him anything 
but an “esel”; and that his ridiculous cru- 
sade is universally known as “Der Esel 
Krieg”—then utter shame will paralyze 
their courage, their blood will turn to 
water... 

Barukh Jonas 
Fort Myers, Fla. 


“The Greatest Age” 

In the Feb. 17 issue you quote Walter 
Bowerman, an actuary of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, that the great- 
est age ever attained by amy human and 
established by adequate proof is 113 years. 

I want to correct Mr. Bowerman ... 
Mark Thrash of Chickamauga, Ga., is the 
oldest living man in the United States. 





Mark will be 120 years old, Dec. 25, 1940. 
Credit for the discovery of this aged 
Negro man rightfully goes to Lucille 
Foster McMillin, member of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, who has the 
facts and a photograph printed in the 
January, 1940, issue of the Postmaster’s 
Gazette ... 

The story states that Mark was born 
on Christmas Day, 1820, to parents brought 
to this country as slaves from Africa, and 
was one of twin brothers. He has had 27 
children, 22 of whom lived until their 
majority. Fourteen of his grandsons, all 
children of his oldest son, were in mili- 
tary service during the World War. He is 
now living with his fifth wife, whom he 
married at 107. He is one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest man alive, and the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission’s oldest an- 
nuitant... 

Guy Stephenson 
Monticello, Ark. 

[A more detailed report on Mr. Bowerman’s study 
will be found in our ‘Science, Medicine’’ department 
on page 11.—Ed.] 


Lincoln’s Invention? 

In PATHFINDER, Feb. 24, Page 19, you 
mention Lincoln’s invention of expansible 
chambers running along the sides of a 
boat to enable it to draw less water and 
thus pass over shallow places where it 
would otherwise ground. You then add, 
“Nothing ever came of patent No. 6489.” 

I wonder! When Admiral Far- 
ragut’s fleet tried to enter the mouth of 
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the Mississippi in the spring of 1862. 
shallow water in the delta almost | 
vented entrance. All the smalier s! 
were lightened by taking out stores 
guns. Smaller ships pulled the bi; 
ones, such as the Mississippi, throus 
foot of mud, and by tremendous exert 
all the ships except the huge Colo: 
were put over the bar and into the ri 
One account mentioned that air-tight ! 
rels filled with air were pulled d 
under water by ropes passed beneath 
keel, and with dozens of such air-f}!\\,;/ 
barrels on each side, each ship was rai 
enough to pass over the bar. 

Lincoln was in the habit of writing 
quently to his generals suggesting p 
for procedure and ways of overcon 
difficulties . . . F understand that-Mr. 
Sandburg has the voluminous corresp 
ence written by Lincoln. Would you t! 
it worth while to pass this thought a). 
te him with the request that he giv: 
opinion as to whether or not the ba: 
suggestion came from Lincoln? 

Merritt J. Hopki 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 

[PATHFINDER has called Mr. Hopkins’ lett: 
the attention of Carl Sandburg whose monumé< 
study of Lincoln has been hailed as the be 
written.—Ed.] 


More Old Subscribers 

In the early part of 1894, while teachi 
in the public schools at Wilmore, Ky. | 
read an advertisement of PATHFINDI 
Believing it was what I wanted as a teac/ 
er, I got in touch and subscribed for 
Since then there has not been a break in 
my subscriptions, and I have never bx 
in arrears. I renew for three years at 
time... 

N. D. Thompson 
Wilmore, Ky. 

I note in “Readers Write” (PATHFIN! 
ER, March 2) that Mr. Darnell has been a 
long subscriber to PATHFINDER. 1 can 
go one better than he. If I remember. it 
was early in 1894, while I was teaching, 
I received a sample copy of PATHFINDE!: 
I liked it so well I subscribed for it ani | 
have been taking it, without interrupti: 
ever since. I have over twenty-two hu 
dred copies filed away for “keeps.” W! 
I do not agree with all it says, I like 
spicy little items nevertheless, and I w 
continue my subscription as long as | 
a 

M. G. Sisler 
Maquoketa, lowa 


“Religion and Society” 

Thank, you for your department on | 
ligion and Society. It was especially in- 
teresting this week (March 2, 1940), wl 
you gave us news of such characters 
Bishop George Stewart and Miss Anni 
Lynn Howe. The Sermonette by Wes 
Megaw is well worthy of mention, as is t 
report of the Scripture Suit. We enj:) 
all the articles in your periodical but find 
Religion and Society of especial inter 
to us, 

Mrs. Edward P. Seaman 
Madison, Wis. 
Molybdenum—Right Spelling 

I am writing to call your attention 
a misspelled word in the Feb. 24 issue 
PATHFINDER ... Out here in Color: 
where we have the largest mine of 
kind in the word (at Climax), we spell t 
word “Molybdenum.” In the story y: 
have it spelled “Molybendum.” Was |! 
error typographical? 


Cc. Y. Waggener 
Salida, Colo. 
[PATHFINDER must confess that the error was 


typographical. Careless copyreading was to blam¢ 
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LOANS ABROAD— : 


Our Money Isn’t Flooding Foreign Lands 


BOUT a year ago, in one of his 
A expositions of America’s foreign 
policy, President Roosevelt set forth 
this view before Congress: “There are 
many methods short of war, but 
stronger than mere words, of bringing 
home to aggressor nations the aggre- 
gate sentiments of our people.” 

And in accordance with that view, 
(Congress has since acted in ways de- 
signed to express American sympath- 

sin a material sense. It has done so 

two important particulars: first, 
it has amended the Neutrality Act to 
permit Great Britain and France to 
purchase war materials in this coun- 
try; and second, it has authorized the 
covernment to extend official financial 
iid to nations either at war with ag- 
sressors or threatened with war by 
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ed States to extend an additional credit 
of 20 million dollars to Finland, sup- 
plementing the 10-million-dolar loan 
which the bank had extended the 
Finns some months ago. 

By thus increasing the Export-Im- 
port Bank’s capacity to lend, Congress 
obviously intended to help Finland 
against Russia, there having been no 
thought at the time of a Russo-Finnish 
peace (see page 8). As it is now, the 
supplementary loan may be used for 
rehabilitation programs. If the war 
had continued, the Finns would have 
been able to spend the additional 
money only on “non-military” sup- 
plies in this country, but they never- 
theless would have been aided signifi- 
cantly in this respect: such supplies 
would ordinarily have been paid for 


ee 
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Senator George Sees Dangers 





eut of their own fixed resources; the 

\s far as foreign policy goes, this oan, however, would have enabled 
latter procedure is Jinked importantly ‘hem to use more of those resources 
y for arms. 


iLoressors, 


toa relatively obscure Federal agency 
known as the Export-Import Bank, jut not only Finland has been aided 
d it is of special interest at pres- by the Export-Import Bank’s_ in- 
because Congress has just passed creased lending authority. In addi- 
bill expanding the lending authority _ tion to the total allocation of $30,000- 
of this bank from $100,000,000 to 000 to the Finns, the bank has made 
*200,000,000.. The bill was largely de- these allocations: $15,000,000 to Swed- 
signed to make it possible for the Unit- en, $10,000,000 to Norway, $10,000,000 


——What We’re Owed 


Goss two decades ago, the United States government advanced more than 10 
J billion dollars in war loans to Europe. We are supposed to be repaid in full 
by 1989, the grand total of repayments in principal and accrued interest to amount 
» more than 22 billion dollars in that year. However, with the single exception 
f Finland, the war-debt nations are in default. The tabulation below shows 
what these nations have paid to date and what their total indebtedness was as of 
ast January 1. So far we have been paid only $2,749,907,533 on our original 
ans. The discrepancy between this figure and the total repayment figure in 
he following tabulation is accounted for by the fact that a few minor debts 
ive been settled, as the article beginning on this page explains: 





Country Total Indebtedness Total Paid To Date 
EE Dt odes inc ekah otdesacheeve $ 23,803,104 Nothing 
SO eS ae op ae ae a 26,011,672 & 862.668 
SE os a site © ace eee Cac wie wa eas 457,552,821 52,191,273 
Czechoslovakia ....... cntieusenes 165,788.589 20,134,092 

WE se2c0-4 otc a waautiods ako assed 21,321,017 1,248,432 

MEE 6.46 6h bes 440th etedes¢ ann 8,142,890 5,656,599 

7. Bere er pees ous Gen beers out 4.200.332,647 486,075,891 

reat Britain ..... ee a 5,574,430,794 2,024,848,817 

POGGS cc ccccctcesdwetctectabensc 34,523,635 4,039,888 
BS eer Oe Oe eee er: 2,412,701 507,779 
ge ee er ae wee 2,025 .525,997 100,829,880 
OT inne S06 Fake CO nee ad eee oe 8,790,195 761,549 
EE, ons dc tee kactek akon Cirkeue 7,870,379 1,237 956 
eT eI ae ERE A ee ee 266,815,451 22,646,297 
fa tdeae oud tenes one eas 64,914,114 4,791,007 





| 

hem ee a Fee 394,992,092 8,750,312 

| Yugoslavia ....... 61,817,578 | 2,588,772 
INGE A. s,s cet ks want .. .. -$13,345,045,674 $2.737,171,214 


NOTE: Armenia no longer exists; it has been absorbed by Russia. Austria no 
longer exists: it has been absorbed by Germany. Czechoslovakia no longer 
xists: it has been absorbed by Germany. Poland no longer exists; it has been 
ibsorbed by Germany and Russia together. 


to Denmark, $1,000,000 to Iceland, and 
$20,000,000 to China, the latter supple- 
menting the 25-million dollar credit 
advanced by the bank to China in 
1938. 

Clearly prompted by America’s for- 
eign policy, these credits to China, 
Finland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries may be regarded as “short-of- 
war” moves to help those countries 
against aggression. or the threat of 
aggression. They serve as economic 
weapons in a kind of “dollar diplom- 
acy” calculated to impede the onrush 
of treaty-breaking totalitarianism, but 
they have given rise to a debate. 

One of the most serious questions 
in this debate is whether or not such 
loans as that to Finland have estab- 
lished a dangerous precedent. On this 
point, the argument has been rather 
lucidly stated by Senator Walter F. 
George of Georgia: 

One day we may find ourselves in a 
position where we cannot well turn 
back. A loan to Finland within it- 
self... is not of great consequence 
... but if the fury of war grows more 
intense, and if the hour comes when 
the great cities of Paris and London 
and the area embraced within the 
little island of England and the na- 
tion of France are actually threatened, 
sentiment in this country, generally 
sympathetic with the cause of Britain 
and France, may well drive us nearer 
to further loans and to additional 
steps... 


To this argument, supporters of the 
present policy reply that America can 
always, if it so desires, stop “short of 
war.” Besides, they say, even if the 
Chinese, Finnish and Scandinavian 
loans eventually encourage loans to 
Britain and France, it is still to our 
interest to follow that course. Such 
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reasoning is based on the belief that 
a totalitarian victory in Europe would 
seriously endanger the future well- 
being and peace of the United States. 

A second serious question in the de- 
bate is whether or not the money now 
being advanced to Finland and other 
countries will ever be repaid. Growing 
out of experience in the last great Eu- 
ropean conflict, there is widespread 
American reluctance to lend abroad. 
This reluctance is understandable, for 
our financial assistance to the Allies 
in the first years of the First World 
War unquestionably had much to do 
with our eventual entry into it. More- 
over, the post-war story of default- 
ing debtor nations is familiar to nearly 
every adult. 

However, the loans that helped 
draw the United States into the First 
World War were private, not govern- 
mental. From 1914 to 1917, individual 
American investors, by buying up for- 
eign security flotations, advanced 
more than 2'% billion dollars abroad, 
nearly all of it to the Allies. Because 
most of these bonds were sold through 
J, P. Morgan & Company, there is a 
popular theory that we went into the 
war to save the Big Bankers. Such is 
not the truth, however. Actually, the 
bankers passed virtually all the loans 
into the hands of the investing public, 
and did not themselves have a big 
stake in the conflict. That stake was 
held by a great section of the Amer- 
ican people, who wanted an Allied 
victory for economic reasons as well 
as idealistic ones. 


. « » Big Loans, Big Defaults 


It was after America finally joined 
the Allies that the Federal govern- 
ment shouldered the burden of financ- 
ing the fight and the post-war recon- 
struction. Between 1917 and 1920, the 
Federal government advanced loans to 
20 nations. These loans amounted to 
$10,350,479,075. The story of America’s 
failure to collect on these 20 govern- 
ment loans is what supplies the eco- 
nomic argument against the present- 
day extension of credits abroad. The 
loans that had been made privately 
have nothing to do with the debate, 
because almost all of those have been 
repaid. 

Originally issued as demand obliga- 
tions bearing five per cent interest, 
our loans to 15 of the 20 foreign na- 
tions were converted by 1930 into 
long-term obligations at reduced in- 
terest rates. The remaining five debtor 
nations were accounted for as follows 
in 1930: (1) Cuba, debt of $10,000,000 
repaid with interest; (2) Liberia, debt 
of $26,000 repaid with interest; (3) 
Nicaragua, debt of $484,000 settled by 
cancellation of an equal Nicaraguan 
claim against the United States; (4) 
Armenia, debt of $12,000,00 made non- 
collectible when that nation was ab- 
sorbed by Soviet Russia; (5) Russia, 
original debt of $193,000,000 not recog- 
nized by the Kremlin because it was 
contracted by the pre-Soviet Keren- 
sky regime, 

From the remaining 15 debtor na- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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President: To Farmers 


One day a fortnight ago, 300,000 U. S. 
farmers gathered at 2,000 dinners in 22 
states to celebrate the seventh anni- 
versary of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act—backbone of the New Deal’s 
farm program. When the speeches 
were over, few doubted that the open- 
ing gun in the Democrats’ campaign 
to corral the farm vote this year had 
been sounded. 

This was evident from the nature of 
the speeches, particularly the Pres- 
ident’s. He gave a sales talk for the 
Administration’s farm program. That 
program he termed “American democ- 
racy’s response to agricultural dis- 
tress.” Adoption of the first AAA plan, 
he added, marked the beginning of a 
new era, when “we stopped asking 





International 


Minton Taunted His Leader (see col. 3) 


agriculture to pay the bill for indus- 
try’s high tariff.” 

But the major plea for continuation 
of the Democrat’s farm program came 
after the President had described how 
foreign wars were upsetting the U, S. 
farm export trade. Under such condi- 
tions, he said, “it is more than ever 
important for farmers to have a gov- 
ernment in Washington that is look- 
ing out.for their interests—not just by 
uttering glittering generalities but by 
specific policies and concrete action.” 

Though kept away from his White 
House desk two days because of a 
slight head cold, the President also 
was involved in such news-making 
items as these: 

eAfter the Senate Appropriations 
Committee had authorized increases 
in the farm bill far above his budget 
estimates (see col. 3), he warned Con- 
gressional leaders that new taxes 
might be necessary to raise the addi- 
tional funds. 

@ He made no comment on results 
of the New Hampshire primary, first 
in the nation this year, though Roose- 





velt-pledged candidates for delega 
at-large to the Democratic nati: 
convention in July were all swept 

® His special guest at tea was Ar 
duke Otto of Hapsburg, pretende; 
the non-existent throne of Aust 
Hungary. 

® To express American reaction 
the severe peace terms Russia impo 
on Finland (see page 8), the Presid: 
issued a statement calling attentio: 
his previous condemnation of the 
of force to settle international disp 
and Soviet bombings of Finnish te: 
tory. In addition, the statement 
clared that the Finnish people 
their unexcelled valor and strong 
sistance in the face of overwheln 
armed forces, have won the mo 
right to live in everlasting peace ; 
independence, . .” 


Congress: Hatch & Farm 


While it was left to committees 
produce most of the concrete resu 
in Congress last week, biggest noi 
was made on the Senate floor. 
addition to important committee 
tions on the census and NLRB amend 
ments (see page 5), the trade pacts a 
Agriculture Supply bills were repo. 
ed out. Meanwhile, a lengthy deba 
approaching filibuster proportio 
raged in the Senate on the Hat 
“clean politics” bill. 

Last year, Senator Carl A. Hat 
New Mexico Democrat, obtained p: 
sage and White House approval of 
measure which (1) prohibits coerci 
or solicitation of political funds fr: 
Federal employees, including those «1 
WPA; and (2) bars Federal jobhol«d 
below the rank of policy-making of! 
cials from taking “an active part 
political management or political ca 
paigns.” Seeking to supplement t! 
measure, he introduced a bill this y« 
to extend the ban on “pernicious po! 
ical activities” to some 300,000 Sta 
employees paid wholly or in part wi 
Federal funds. 





. . « Divided Democrat 


Despite Administration backing 
the Hatch Act, a substantial major 
of Democratic Senators lined up 
determined opposition ‘to _ it. 
amendment by Senator John E. Mil! 
of Arkansas to repeal the entire po! 
ical activities ban was defeated by t 
narrow margin of 44 to 41. Sub: 
quently, several other attempts 
weaken both the original and pendi 
Hatch measures were beaten back. 

Indicative of the unusual divisi 
within Democratic ranks was the fa 
that the Administration majority lea: 
er, Kentucky’s Alben W. Barkley, a: 
the party whip, Indiana’s Sherma 
Minton, were on opposite sides of t! 
questions There were ardent N¢ 
Dealers in both camps, while the 4 
insurgent Democrats also includ: 
Senators supported by State machin: 
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and a large bloc of conservative South- 
erners. With only 22 of his own party 
nbers following his leadership on 
closest vote, Barkley achieved the 
defense of the Hatch Act with almost 
solid Republican support. Minton 
;,zunted his leader with having “led the 
Republicans to a great victory.” 
ailing in all their efforts to weaken 
the Hatch measures, Minton and his 
leagues sought to force a party 
caucus, Which would bind all Demo- 
crats to vote with the party majority 
\pposition to the pending bill. They 
ibandoned this plan, however, when 
Barkley threatened to resign as ma- 
iority leader. Next move of the reb- 
els was an effort to shelve the Hatch 
Act extension and take up the more 
tractive agricultural appropriation 
bill; this was defeated 47 to 36. At the 
ek’s end, a small filibuster seemed 
be developing, with the opposition 
ing desperately to keep the Hatch 
asure from reaching a vote. 


. . . Lost Economies 


Meanwhile, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee dealt economy hopes 
r this session a staggering blow by 
‘commending a $922,864,668 Agri- 
ilture Department Supply bill, $309,- 
793,584 above the House-approved fig- 
e and $201,940,049 over budget esti- 
ites. Biggest additions by the Sen- 
e group were $212,000,000 for “par- 
ity payments,” not included in the 
farm program by either the House or 
e President, and $85,000,000 for dis- 
sal of surplus farm products. The 
budget provided $72,600,000 for this 
impose, which the House cut out. 
In a move to offset these and other 
‘reases by “bookkeeping” changes, 
the committee suggested that the Re- 
nstruction Finance Corporation 
in some $100,000,000 of the neces- 
sary funds to agencies administering 
e farm program. 
From seven of the session’s 11 reg- 
lar appropriation bills, the economy- 
inded House thus far has laboriously 
hittled total savings of some $290,- 
110,000. By wiping out most of these 
onomies, the Senate committee’s 
rm bill also brought to the fore again 
e possibility that Congress might 
ive to levy new taxes or raise the 
tblic debt limit. 


Tobey & the Census 


Last week, Senator Charles W. To- 
y, New Hampshire Republican, won 
victory. The Senate Commerce Com- 
ittee responded to his bitter cam- 
iign against questions relating to in- 
vidual incomes in this year’s decen- 
al census by adopting his resolution 
rging that the queries be dropped. 
Tobey launched his campaign with 
bang several weeks ago after he had 
ad those census questions numbered 
2 and 33. The first asks the amount 
f wages and salary received by each 
individual during 1939, the second 
hether the person received income 
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from non-wage sources, such as in- 
terest, sale of products, gifts or divi- 
dends, totaling over $50 last year. 
Repeatedly in the Senate Tobey de- 
nounced these questions as an uncon- 
stitutional “invasion of privacy” and 
as “malicious snooping.” He charged 
the questions were not authorized by 
Congress. The politically chosen cen- 
sus takers, particularly in the small 
towns, he cried, would not keep the 
information confidential (as the Cen- 
sus Bureau promises), but would 
spread it about the neighborhood. Tak- 
ing to the air, he suggested that people 
should risk jail rather than answer. 
Wearily, Census Director William L. 
Austin and other Census Bureau offi- 
cials came out to battle. They ex- 
plained that Congress authorized a 
census of unemployment in 1929, and 
asked how unemployment was to be 
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Rosselli Won a Moment of Fame 


measured if not by gathering data on 
wages and salaries. No one’s privacy 
would be violated because the census 
questions would be considered as a 
whole and not individually. As for 
enumerators tattling, there are heavy 
criminal penalties against it. More- 
over, if anyone feared local census- 
takers were tattlers, he could give his 
answers directly to the district Census 
supervisor or even mail them confi- 
dentially to census headquarters. Last 
fortnight, support came ‘from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. ‘Tobey’s battle, he 
declared bluntly, “is an obvious polit- 
ical move and nothing else.” 

Tobey, however, picked up support. 
He received thousands of letters back- 
ing his stand, and at least one con- 
crete incident resulted from his 
preachments when James Rosselli, 
Kenosha, Wis., proprietor of a shoe 
repair shop, refused to answer ques- 
tions in the business census. After 
Rosselli won a moment of national 
fame by allegedly chasing a census- 
taker out of his shop, he was taken 
to court. Census officials in Washing- 
ton immediately ordered the case drop- 
ped, however, because it had not first 











been submitted to them. The with- 
drawal, said Rosselli, was “purty 
smart.” He said he would have an- 
swered the questions if they had been 
put to him “polite,” and later did 
answer them. Tobey’s Senate support- 
ers, largely Republican at first, mean- 
while began to include Democrats, 
among whom was Vice President John 
Nance Garner. Said Garner of the 
queries in question: “Prying.” 

It was apparently in response to 
this pressure that the Senate Com- 
merce Committee by a vote of 9 to 7 
adopted Tobey’s resolution, which de- 
clared that it be the “sense” of the 
Senate that the income questions be 
deleted. Whether the Senate as a whole 
would pass it was a question last week, 

But even if the Senate does not pass 
it, Census Bureau officials were cer- 
tain their job had been made immeas- 
urably more difficult. Their opinion 
was that Tobey had probably aroused 
so much resentment against the in- 
come questions that not enough an- 
swers could be obtained to them 
to gather reliable statistics on unem- 
ployment. 
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NLRB: Revision? 


Since its creation last July, a spe- 
cial five-man House committee has 
been investigating the National Labor 
Kielations Board and its administration 
of the Wagner Act, designed to guaran- 
tee American labor’s right to organize 
in unions of its own choosing and to 
bargain collectively with employers. 
Headed by Representative Howard W. 
Smith, Virginia Democrat, the Com- 
mittee has been holding formal hear- 
ings since last December. Last week, 
all this work bore its first fruit. 

In a report signed by Chairman 
Smith and the two Republican mem- 
bers of his committee, sweeping 
changes in the Wagner Act were 
recommended to “meet pressing needs” 
for curbing the NLRB. The two other 
Democratic members of the Smith 
Committee issued a sharply critical 
minority statement, charging that the 
proposed amendments were “emascu- 
latory and threatened the principles, 
purposes and objectives” of the law. 

Among the most important majority 
proposals were the following: 


(1) The NLRB as now constituted 
should be abolished and replaced with 
a three-man agency to sit purely as a 
judicial tribunal on charges of Wag- 
ner Act violations. 

(2) Prosecution of such complaints, 
now vested in the NLRB along with 
its judicial functions, should be han- 
died by an entirely separate organi- 
zation headed by an administrator. 

(3) Cases may be brought before 
the Board on application to the new 
administrator by either an employer 
or a specified percentage of employees. 

(4) The Board should not act in 
representation cases growing out of 
AFL-CIO disputes. 

(5) Employers should have “free- 
dom of speech and press” to express 
their opinions—for example, on their 
employees’ plans for self-organiza- 
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tion—“provided such, expressions are 
not accompanied by acts or threat of 
discrimination, intimidation or coer- 
cion.” 

(6) Labor Board hearings should be 
conducted under rules of evidence of 
Federal District Courts. 

(7) On appeals from Board deci- 
sions, courts may overturn the Board’s 
findings of fact, which are now con- 
clusive. 

(8) The Wagner Act’s present decla- 
ration that it is the policy of the 
United States to encourage collective 
bargaining should be struck from the 
bill. 


As these controversial amendments 
were referred to the House Labor Com- 
mittee, a stiff battle immediately loom- 
ed. Because the Smith Committee, 
which recently received an additional 
$50,000 from the House, announced 
that it would propose further Wagner 
Act changes on completion of its in- 
vestigation, Mrs. Mary T. Norton, New 
Jersey Democrat and chairman of the 
Labor Committee, said that her group 
might not report out the initial amend- 
ments until the NLRB inquiry was 
finished. Thereupon, anti-New Deal 
members of the Rules Committee, 
pointing out that the Labor Committee 
has been considering other NLRB re- 


vision recommendations for over a 
year, threatened to force the first 
batch of Smith amendments out of 


Mrs. Norton’s hands for a vote. 





Political Notes 


Last week, 15 weeks before the 
Republican Presidential nominating 
convention and 18 weeks before the 
Democratic Presidential nominating 
convention, these political develop- 
ments were noted: 


@ Republican National Chairman 
John D. M. Hamilton and Democratic 
National Chairman James _ Farley 
crossed swords over Hamilton’s sug- 
gestion that both parties discontinue 
at this year’s national conventions the 
practice of issuing convention hand- 
books—rich source of party revenue 
because of the large amount of corpor- 
ation advertising they carry. The fact 
that the Democrats netted more than 
$900,000 from the sale of their “sou- 
venir” books in 1936, Hamilton called 
“shameful.”  Farley’s reply was to 
taunt the Republicans for placing a 
“levy on a selected list of very rich 
men for whatever assessment they re- 
quire” and to declare that this year’s 
Democratic book is “due to be the big- 
gest yet.” 

@e Hopes of Pennsylvania Demo- 
cratic leaders for harmony in their 
state organization were blasted when 
Walter A. Jones, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission, 
refused to drop out of the race for the 
Democratic Senatorial nomination in 
favor of New Deal Senator Joseph F. 
Guffey, who had hoped to be renom- 
inated by default. Jones is the candi- 
date of the anti-Guffeyites in the state 
Democratic machine, who are after 
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Guffey’s scalp because he bolted the 
state committee’s slate in 1938. 

@ Declaring he is a candidate for 
President only because of “a desire to 
be of service to our beloved country,” 
Vice President John Nance Garner 
sent a letter of thanks to leaders of 
the California Garner-for-President 
Committee for entering a Garner slate 
of delegates in the California Presi- 
dential primary, to be held May 7. Co- 
incidentally, the Texas State Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee endorsed 
Garner for the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination, 





Maiden Voyage 

There are only two tides a year 
which will float a ship the size of the 
Queen Elizabeth, Britain’s newest 
1,031-foot super-liner, down Scotland’s 
Clyde River from John Brown & Son’s 
shipyards to the sea. Four years ago, 





when the ship’s keel was laid, John 
Brown’s picked the Feb. 26, 1940 tide 
as the time to move. Three weeks 
ago, on schedule to the minute, the 
QVGueen Elizabeth (christened by Queen 
Elizabeth just after the Munich crisis) 
nudged her 85,000-ton bulk out of the 
vards and down the Clyde to Green- 
och, Scotland. 

Later that week, Captain John C. 
Townley, who had captained both the 
Mauretania and jhe Queen Mary, told 
his skeleton crew of 378 that the 
Queen Elizabeth would be taken out 
for a trial run. Once at sea, Captain 
Townley opened sealed orders. Puck- 
ering his lips in his stalwart sea-dog’s 
face, he went to the bridge and chart- 
ed a zig-zag, 3,127-mile course for 
New York... 

Hardly a man on this side knew any- 
thing about it until the Queen was well 
within American waters. Then Cun- 
ard-White Star line officials asked to 
have the slip at New York City’s pier 
90 prepared for her. Just five days 
and nine hours after leaving Greenoch 
the world’s biggest liner, painted a 
dull grey, ended her maiden voyage 
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by dropping anchor at Quarantin: 
New York harbor after a blacked-, 
crossing. 

Some 50 reporters who had gone , 
on the Coast Guard cutter wer: 
fused admittance. But they immedi. 
ately spotted the cables slung | 
her bow to stern. When she 
berthed, across the pier from 
Queen Mary, reporters’ guesses 
these were an anti-mine device \ 
conlirmed by close-mouthed Cap! 
Townley. ‘They were, he added. 
only protection she had carried. 

Called “de-Gaussers,” after Kar! 
Friedrich Gauss, 19th century Ger- 
man electrical expert, the cables defeat 
magnetic mines in one of two pi 
able ways: (1) German magnetic mi 
are adjusted to the polarity of ships 
in northern waters, where ships’ b 
toms are polarized south. Howey 
by passing a direct current through 
the cable, the polarity of the bottom is 
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In New York, from Bottom to Top: “Queen Elizabeth,” “Queen Mary” and “Normandie” 


changed to north, (2) By passing an 
alternating current through the cables, 
the polarization of the ship is con- 
stantly changed, nullifying her mag- 
netic field and rendering mines harm- 
less. 

Britons, who had kept mum while 
the Queen was at sea, burst out into a 
jubilant chorus once she was 
Nazis scoffed at the feat of bringing 
her over, comparing it disparaging] 
with the Bremen’s record of twi 
running the Allied blockade. In any 
case, snugly berthed in New York, th 
Queen Elizabeth was no longer an in- 
viting target for Nazi bombs, and th 
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cost of insuring her had been cul 
$1,000,000 a vyear—a_ savings well 


worth the $1,000-a-day dockage char: 
es in New York. 

With the Queen’s arrival, the world’s 
three biggest ships are tied up in New 
York. The second is the French Line’s 
Normandie, 83,423 tons and 981 feet 
4 inches long, according to Lloyd's 
Register. The third is the Elizabeth's 
sister ship, Queen Mary,, 81,235 tons 
and 975 feet 2 inches long. The fourth 
biggest, the German Bremen, 51,731 
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Finns: “Hard Peace” 


In newspaper offices all over the 
United States, the bells on news tick- 
ers set up the insistent ringing that 
means “Flash!” Then the tickers be- 
gan spelling out their chattering mes- 
sage: STOCKHOLM.—A HIGH FIN- 
NISH SOURCE SAID A RUSSO-FIN- 
NISH PEACE AGREEMENT WOULD 
BE SIGNED IN MOSCOW TONIGHT. 

Soon the news began to be repeated 
from other world capitals. Then Ber- 
lin, all along rumored as the source 
of the peace drive, with Stockholm as 
the “front,” took over the wire to re- 
port that a pact had been signed. Late 
that afternoon the bells rang for an- 
other flash: MOSCOW.—A PEACE 
AGREEMENT WAS CONCLUDED ... 

Thus, on Tuesday, March 12, lacking 
only the formality of approval by So- 
viet and Finnish parliaments, the Bal- 
tic War was ended just 104 days after 
Russia invaded Finland. Under the 
high-banked Finnish snow lay an esti- 
mated 200,000 Russian and 15,000 Fin- 
nish dead. More thousands of wound- 
ed jammed hospitals in Russia and in 
Finland’s bomb-wrecked cities. Not 
only had the Finns submitted, but to 
far harsher terms than the Russian de- 
mands which started the war. 


. «. Steps Leading Up 


This harsh Baltic peace, no great 
feather in Red Russia’s cap consider- 
ing the price she paid, but a distinct 
gain for Germany, was forced on Fin- 
land because she could get no rein- 
forcements for her weakening army. 
Steps leading up to the peace shed 
light on the why of it: 

@ March 5: The British press called 
for Allied intervention in Finland. 

® March 6: Scandinavian newspa- 
pers, knowing Germany would attack 
Norway and Sweden if Allied troops 
passed through them to Finland, 
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Ryti Led the Finns in Moscow 


warned: “No foreign troops will be 
permitted to cross our neutral terri- 
tory.” The Finnish peace delegation 
secretly left for Moscow, Former Fin- 
nish Premier Juho Paasikivi and form- 
er President Pehr Svenhufvud con- 
ferred with Soviet envoys in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

@ March 9: Svenhufvud went to 
Berlin to confer with Foreign Minister 
von Ribbertrop and Hitler. 


@ March 10: The world learned 
that the Finnish delegation was in 


Moscow. 

@ March 11: In London, Chamber- 
lain, dismayed by the fact that the 
Russian-Finnish peace would be a 
Nazi diplomatic victory, offered the 
Allies’ “full aid” to Finland if she 
called for it. 

® March 12: In Paris, Premier Da- 
ladier said France had 50,000 men 
equipped to leave for Finland. That 
same afternoon, the Finnish delega- 
tion in Moscow, led by Premier Risto 
tyti, signed the peace treaty. 

Shrewd Nazi minds were seen work- 
ing behind this series of events. First, 
Germany frightened Norway and Swe- 
den from entering the war on Fin- 
land’s side, which would have opened 
the door for the Allies to enter—in 
which event Germany would have 
made Scandinavia a_ battleground. 
When it began to appear that the AI- 
lies might go to Finland’s aid whether 
or no, Germany used this same threat 
to engage the Scandinavian neutrals 
in the move for a Baltic peace, and 
probably exerted direct pressure on 
Russia to the same end. 


..« The Treaty’s Terms 

The Peace Treaty, harsher than the 
original Red demands, besides calling 
for cessation of hostilities, included 
these points: (1) Russia gets the en- 
tire Karelian Isthmus, including Vii- 
puri, Finland’s second biggest city; 
and all of Lake Lodoga, including 
three lake-shore cities and some terri- 
tory north of the lake, This is one of 
Finland’s industrial sections. (2) For 
a yearly rent of 8,000,000 marks ($120,- 
000), Russia gets the Hangoe Penin- 
sula for 30 years as a naval-military 
base. This commands the northern 
Baltic, the Gulf of Bothnia and the 
Gulf of Finland. (3) Russia gets a big 
slice of territory in north-eastern Fin- 
land. (4) Russia and Finland will 
jointly build a railroad from the Swed- 
ish border to Russian Kandalaskka on 
the White Sea. (5) Russia will evac- 
uate Petsamo, ice-free Arctic port, re- 
turning it to Finland. But Finland 
may station only a limited number of 
small war vessels there, and may not 
fortify it. (6) Petsamo will be a cus- 
tom-free transit point for Russian 
goods moving to or from Norway. 

In Helsinki, Foreign Minister Vaino 
A. Tanner refused to sing a requiem 
when he discussed the treaty with 
parliament. “Finland stood alone 
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Tanner: “Finland Stood Alone” 


against a huge opponent. The inevii 
able end would have been destructio 
of our country,” he said. “The Sovict 
will not mix in Finland’s inner polit- 
ical affairs . .. This is a very hard 
peace, But we must forget the pa 
and look forward to the future.” 
Looking to the future, to protec! 
Finland from becoming a_ second 
Czecho-Slovakia for Russia to gobb! 
at leisure, Tanner said Finland, Nor- 
way and Sweden would immediate! 
conclude a defensive alliance. 


. «+ Jubilant Nazis, Gloomy Allies 


How would this Draconian peac: 
affect the belligerents in what is nov 
Europe’s only war? The jubiliation in 
Berlin and the frank gloom of Paris 
and London were an obvious answe! 
While British and French Premier 
Chamberlain and Daladier mad 
speeches to their parliaments express 
ing sympathy for Finland, and sayin 
the Allies would have helped the Finn 
had they publicly called for help, Ger 
many merely pointed to Finland as th 
sixth country for which Allied sym- 
pathy and promises had been the kis 
of death. (Others: Ethiopia, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Albania, Poland). 

Germany gained materially as a r 
sult of this peace in which she ob 
viously had a finger: (1) The thres 
of a second front on the Baltic, now 
virtual Russo-German lake, was r: 
moved. (2) Germany can exert hea\ 
ier pressure for supplies, over interio 
lines, from Norway and Sweden. (3 
Russia, with a costly war off he: 
hands, can step up her supplies to Ge 
many. (4) Nazi prestige was enhanced 
in the Balkans and Near East. 

For the German people, the Finnis!: 
peace was a psychological shot-in-the 
arm. Once more they were impressed 
by the Fuehrer’s invincibility in for- 
eign affairs. 

The Allies gleaned only a few 
crumbs of consolation from the peace. 
The myth of a mighty Red Army had 
been dispelled. And the mere fact 
that Russia required naval bases and 
fortifications on the Baltic showed 
that Russia does not entirely trusi 
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Germany. But such distrust is a mere 
iota beside the Russian feeling of en- 
mity against the Allies, who had un- 
oflicially aided Finland and who, in 
the last days of the war, attempted to 
prolong it by offering to send an anti- 
Russian expedition to Finland. 

Meantime, as the Finns prepared to 
repair their country, United States 
Federal Loan Administrator Jesse 
Jones revealed that the additional $20,- 
00,000 credit recently established 
here for warring Finland (see page 3) 
is still available for rehabilitation and 
refugee work, 


—— 


..« Wooing Italy? 

Since the declaration of war on Ger- 
many by France and Britain last Sep- 
tember, many observers have predict- 
ed that the weight of Rome would add 
just enough force to one side or the 
‘ther to turn the scales. Italy so far 
has managed to sail a non-belligerent 
course between warring Britain and 
Germany. But last week Europe’s war 
was highlighted by a fast moving dip- 
lomatic game centering in Rome. Ap- 
parently the fight over Italy was on 
in earnest. 

Germany made the first move in this 
came by suddenly sending her Foreign 
Minister, Joachim von Ribbentrop, to 
Rome. Significantly, Herr von Rib- 
bentrop went south just when Anglo- 
Italian relations were strained over 
British seizure of Italian ships carry- 
ing exported German coal to Italy. The 
Nazis evidently hoped the ticklish coal 
dispute could be used to bring rela- 
tions with their Axis partner back to 
the old cordiality existing before the 
Nazi-Soviet deal last fall. 


... British Victory 


Before von Ribbentrop arrived in 
Rome, however, Britain and Italy had 
settled their coal troubles. In ex- 
change for the release of her 13 seized 
colliers with their 100,000 tons of 
coal, Italy agreed not to send any more 
ships to Dutch ports for German coal. 
This agreement apparently stripped 
von Ribbentrop of the best card he had 
intended to play in winning Italy over 
to Germany’s side. Moreover, Italy 
refused to be wooed into changing her 
attitude of non-belligerence. 

Beaming over this diplomatic vic- 
tory, British Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain told Parliament that settlement of 
the blockade controversy had opened 
the way for resumption of trade talks 
with Rome. Britain’s press, mean- 
while, made much of the settlement as 

blow to German hopes. Most sig- 

ficant British victory, however, was 
ltaly’s acquiescence in the blockade, 
viving the Allies a strong defense 

gainst other neutral claims that their 

blockade of German exports is in vio- 
lation of international law. 

There was one chance left to make 
some capital out of this dash to Rome 
ind the opportunistic von Ribbentrop 
seized it. He requested an interview 
with Pope Pius XII. The Pontiff, who 





is known to disapprove of the “pagan” 
rulers of Nazi Germany and who has 
been sorely distressed by the harsh 
treatment of Catholics in German-con- 
quered Poland, granted the interview. 
To have refused would have provoked 
a serious diplomatic incident. 

If any rapprochement could have 
come about between the Hitler gov- 
ernment and the Holy See, it would 
have marked a swing in Nazi policy 
as momentous. as the about-face that 
made partners of Germany and Rus- 
sia. That no such rapprochement 
came about seemed pretty evident 
when von Ribbentrop, with long face 
and pursed lips, emerged from his 65- 
minute audience, 

Most obseryers seemed agreed that 
von Ribbentrop did not get the prom- 
ise of support he may have hoped for 
and conjectured the following as the 
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The Pope Heard German Suggestions 


sum of the conversation: The German 
had sought the Pope’s support for a 
peace offensive, while the Pontiff had 
emphasized the necessity of “peace 
with justice” on the basis of his five- 
point Christmas peace proposal. 


»« « Chilly Vatican 


Knowing the Pope’s aversion for 
communism, von Ribbentrop was re 
ported to have suggested the willing- 
ness of Germany to join a crusade 
against bolshevism. At the same time, 
von Ribbentrop was believed to have 
promised to alleviate the eonditions of 
Catholics in Poland. 

What the suggestion for an anti- 
communism campaign would do to the 
relations of Germany and Russia no 
one seemed to know. Von Ribbentrop 
was supposed to have told Pope Pius 
the Nazi-Soviet collaboration was 
only in the economic field and had 
nothing to do with politics or ideology. 

Presumably, Germany was playing 
all ends against the middle, It was 
equally likely that the Pope was quite 
aware of the situation. Hence, the 
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Vatican committed itself to nothing 
more than chill cordiality. 

Meanwhile, action on the fighting 
fronts continued in low gear. Destruc- 
tion at sea slackened considerably as 
Germany was reported to have agreed 
to a policy which would spare neutral 
Scandinavian shipping. In the air re- 
connaissance flights became more 
numerous, but the second week of the 
fateful month of March passed with- 
out any significant developments on 
the Western Front. Even Chancellor 
Hitler, in a brief Heroes’ Memorial 
Day speech in Berlin, failed to give 
any clue to what the early Spring 
might bring. 

iepumiignananiiitinaiitens 


. ++ Mute as a Carp” 


“When I was in Lausanne (Switzer- 
land),” Under Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles told questioning French 
newspapermen, “Il was much amused 
by an observation in the local press 
that I was as mute as a carp.” 

Last week mute Mr. Welles continued 
to tap the chancellories of Europe for 
information for President Roosevelt. 
In his wake rose a series of peace 
rumors—mostly from Berlin and Rome 
—which the Allies did their best to 
pooh-pooh. But Welles himself con- 
tinued to make jt clear that he carried 
with him no immediate peace pro- 
posals; that his was simply a fact- 
finding tour. 

In Paris, where he stopped for three 
days, he saw most of the nation’s po- 
litical leaders, from President Lebrun 
and Premier Daladier to Leon Blum, 
leader of the big Socialist bloc. French 
leaders, inspired reports said, insisted 
that France means to see the war 
through until she gains “material guar- 
antees” against “the recurring menace 
of German aggression.” 


. « » Memorandum, “Amen!” 


Finance Minister Pau! Reynaud did 
make public one memorandum Welles 
submitted outlining the United States’ 
economic foreign policy—the type of 
free-trading world America hopes to 
see emerge from the war. The memo- 
randum stated: “Healthy international 
relations are the indispensable foun- 
dation for peace among nations 
International commerce cannot be 
prosperous if its flow is stopped by 

. discriminatory arrangements ... 
excessive trade barriers ... After 
(the war) international commerce 
must be reconstructed on a healthy 
basis.” 

To this memorandum (which the 
United States is submitting to all coun- 
tries) the French rejoined a hearty 
“Amen!” But they carefully added 
that these were “among the things for 
which the Allies are fighting.” 

As Welles arrived in London by 
plane, escorted by four warplanes, for 
his three-day visit there, German For- 
eign Minister von Ribbentrop was in 
liome closeted with the Pope (see 
col. 1), Chairman Pittman of the U. S. 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee was 
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proposing a 30-day truce, and London 
was buzzing with “unwelcome” ru- 
mors of a German Holy Week “peace 
offensive.” 

But Sumner Welles, who was quar- 
tered in the same hotel—Dorchester 
House—as Britain’s Foreign Secretary 
Viscount Halifax, gave 100 newspaper- 
men a fine example of the art of say- 
ing nothing. Asked by one newshawk 
whether his face had been “gloomier” 
when he left Hitler’s presence, Welles 
quipped: “Like you, I cannot see my 
own face.” 

Again in London Welles saw lead- 
ers of both Government and Opposi- 
tion. He was dined by groups of “rep- 
resentative Englishmen,” with Hali- 
fax, Chamberlain and Churchill act- 
ing as hosts. With U. S. Ambassador 
Kennedy he had an 85-minute audi- 
ence and tea with the King and Queen. 
He ordered six suits of clothes in May- 
fair, adding to the British and French 
impression that besides being one of 
the ablest, he is the world’s best- 
dressed diplomat. The London Daily 
Mail, with the highest praise a Briton 
can give, said that Welles dressed like 
an Englishman, talked Jike an English- 
man and behaved “as an Englishman 
would like to behave.” 

But Sumner Welles kept locked tight 
any information he had gleaned on 
how the belligerents would behave. 
After his second visit with Mussolini 
and his return home this week, the 
world may learn whether Welles’ visit 
Was a mere interlude in war, or 
whether it will serve not merely to 
stay, but to stop hostilities. 


..~. Balkans: “Allah Knows” 


Fear that peace in Scandinavia (see 
page 8) would free Soviet Russia’s 
hands and enable Moscow to direct 
her ambitions southward caused nerv- 
ousness to grow in southeastern Eu- 
rope last week. Political observers in 
that tense part of the troubled world 
believed that the Balkans and Turkey 
might live through April in peace. 
After that—they agreed with what 
people say in Turkey: “Only Allah 
knows what will happen then.” 

Amid this atmosphere Turkey, work- 
ing with the Allies, was making a 
gigantic effort to be ready to enter 
the war if she has to. Estimates put 
the number of men now under arms 
in Turkey at 500,000, while Allied in- 
structors and experts were helping to 
speed the nation’s war preparations. 

Rumania, like Turkey, also girded 
herself for what late spring and sum- 
mer might bring. In an address open- 
ing Parliament, King Carol II re- 
iterated his promise to defend all of 
Rumania’s frontiers to the bitter end. 
As a “guarantee of our independence,” 
he said, all the resources of his coun- 
try would be thrown behind the army. 
To bear the cost of keeping 1,600,000 
men under arms, the monarch appeal- 
ed to his people to prepare for greater 
sacrifices, including heavy new taxes. 
But while Carol promised that Ru- 
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Carol May Fall Off His Tight-Rope 


mania would remain neutral in for- 
eign commerce as well as militarily, 
the fact remained that his rich store- 
house of raw materials was still in the 
middle of Europe’s bitter economic 
tug-of-war. Moreover, signs were in- 
creasing that this ever - sharpening 
struggle between Germany and the 
Allies might force Carol to lose his 
balance on the economic tight-rope 
he has walked thus far and choose 
one side or the other if Europe’s war 
continues. 

Close on the heels of Carol’s state- 
ment, his Minister to London, Dr. Vi- 
orel Tilea, returned to Bucharest with 
new demands from Britain that she 
receive equal treatment with Germany 
in Rumania’s exports, including oil. 
At the same time, it was revealed that 
German demands for Rumanian prod- 
ucts had increased to the point where 
the Nazis were asking for the entire 
1940 Rumanian wool crop, a demand 
which, if met, would ruin Rumania’s 
native yarn industry. In addition, 
because German buyers cannot get 
enough Rumanian currency to pay for 
their purchases, Germany was report- 
ed pressing demands that the Ruman- 
ian National Bank issue more money 
backed by gold to be supplied by 
Germany. 





... Palestine: “Shameful” 

2alestine’s importance in Britain’s 
military picture was emphasized 
early last month when Australian 
troops were concentrated there and 
when youthful Colonial Secretary 
Malcolm MacDonald announced dras- 
tic new land laws restricting the sale 
of Arab lands to Jews, 

Suddenness of the latter British 
action brought fresh Jewish riots in 
Palestine and evoked criticism from 
Zionist organizations throughout the 
world. At home, it gave powerful Op- 
position political groups (Laborites 
and Liberals) what they thought was 
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an opportunity to obtain a House 
Commons vote of censure against t!. 
Chamberlain government—the fi: 
since the war with Germany beg: 

In presenting the censure motion | 
Parliament last week, Laborite Phi! 
J. Noel Baker criticized the gove: 
ment’s land restrictions against 1! 
Jews as a “shameful act.” Chargi 
MacDonald had “thrown this bo)! 
. «. and now Palestine is in turmoi! 
again,” he declared the new laws w« 
“inconsistent with the terms of Bri! 
ain’s League of Nations mandate. 

But in the debate that followe:! 
MacDonald won a Jong ovation fr: 
government benches with a candid ; 
ply. “One has got to be frank abo 
these things,” he said, pointing o 
that Palestine’s Arabs were growi: 
restless once more and that if Britai 
had not restricted the sale of land t 
the Jews, trouble would have brok« 
out again, causing “repercussions in 
Transjordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
Egypt and India.” 

Apparently agreeing with the Co! 
onial Secretary that the anti-Jewis! 
land laws constituted a war-time n: 
cessity to keep the powerful Arabs i 
line in the strategic Near East, Cor 
mons upheld the government 
“shameful act” by a vote of 292 to 12! 





... In the Orient 


Except for sporadic fighting o 
some of the widely scattered front 
and a small punitive campaign i 
South China, Japan’s 32-month-o): 
war on China had all the appearance; 
of an undeclared truce last week, 

In the South China campaign, th: 
main operation of the week, Japanes 
forces again occupied the Chungsha 
district just across the Pearl Rive: 
from British Hong Kong and near th: 
Portuguese colony of Macao (the, 
occupied the area last fall, then with 
drew). Because Chungshan is impo: 
tant in Chinese eyes as the birthplac: 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, father of the Chi 
nese Republic, the new drive was os 
tensibly to clear the area of Chines: 
guerrillas and thereby help assure th: 
seemingly popular inauguration in o: 
cupied China of the new Japanes: 
sponsored Nanking regime und 
Wang Ching-wei. 

Now scheduled to be launched th: 
first week of April, the Wang regim: 
still represents Japan’s principal st: 
in her announced “new order” pro 
gram for East Asia, and her whol 
China policy pivots on the success of 
ihe Wang government. Through Wang 
Japan not only expects to get her d: 
sired monopolies in China, but hope: 
his puppet “National Government o! 
China” will eventually absorb th: 
Chungking government of Generalis 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Last week, however, the Unite: 
States dealt these Japanese hopes « 
telling blow. Through the U. S, Ex 
port-Import Bank, Washington made « 
new loan of $20,000,000 to China (se 
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page 3). In the eyes of the Chinese 
and Japanese people alike, this action 
reaffirmed American confidence in the 
Kai-shek government, 

Japan immediately announced she 
had abandoned the idea of trying to 
iter America’s attitude toward Jap- 
in's aims in China. Instead, it was 
said, She would concentrate on remov- 
ing existing American grievances in 
China, Before making this arrange- 
ment, Yakichiro Suma, Japanese for- 
eign office spokesman, had bluntly 
described the new American loan to 
China as an “unfriendly act.” On the 
other hand, jubilant Chinese officials 
hailed the American action as showing 
“friendship which the Chinese people 
will remember long and gratefully.” 


War Sidelights— 


e British air fighters now can see 
movies of their battles with Nazi 
planes. British fighter planes are 
equipped with motion picture cameras 
synchronized with the machine guns; 
when the guns are fired, the cameras, 
focused on the target, follow the path 
of the bullets. Subsequent screening 
of the film shows the pilot why he 
missed the enemy or how he shot him 
down, 





e Japanese military authorities are 

atching the Japanese Salvation 
\rmy for “espionage,” presumably be- 
cause five of the Salvation Army’s 240 
oflicers in Japan are aliens. The re- 
ligious organization operates 134 
chapels in Japan and has 14,000 com- 
municants, 


® To show that the war has not 
killed sentiment among them, officers 
of the French Army postal service 
wear a sprig of forget-me-not as their 
insignia, 


® Guffaws broke out in Britain 
when the War Office, in an effort to 
get various branches of the military 
forces to show their colored pass tick- 
ets for identification purposes, issued 
the following order: “Members of the 
Womens’ Auxiliary Territorial Serv- 
ice will show their pink forms when- 
ever called upon to do so.” 


e Emulating his namesake, William 
Shakespeare, 12-year-old son of Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the British 
Admiralty Goeffrey Shakespeare, 
wrote this verse dedicated to British 
\dmiralty Chief Winston Churchill: 


My U-boats are under the ocean, 

My Graf Spee is under the sea, 
My Hitler is in a commotion, 

Oh, don’t mention Winston to me! 


e-A dispute between lovers of the 
musie of the German composer Wag- 
ner and super-patriotic Frenchmen al- 
most disrupted a concert by the Paris 
Symphony Orchestra. The Wagner 
music was played after Conductor 
Paul Paray turned to the crowd and 
declared: “I, myself, am a veteran of 
the last war. Please don’t give satis- 
faction to our enemies and disappoint- 
iment fo our friends by showing we 
ire divided. Remember that music 
knows no national frontiers.” 














SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Life, Death & Old Age 


Man, who even today rarely ex- 
ceeds the Biblical three score and ten, 
or four score years, loves to speculate 
on longevity. Why do carp, parrots 
and certain turtles live from a hun- 
dred to several hundred years? Why do 
dogs, which mature at two, live seven 
times their growth period, to 14; while 
man, who matures at 20, rarely ex- 
ceeds four times his growth period? 

Scientists can describe the effects 
of disease. But they cannot yet ex- 
plain why the body dies. They can 
prolong the life of unorganzed cells al- 
most indefinitely. But no man has yet 
been able to grant immortality to a 
living body, an organization of cells. 

Last week American scientists con- 
tinued to make news as they searched 
for means of extending life, of push- 
ing back the frontiers of death, 

®@ In Washington, Surgeon Genera! 
Thomas C, Parran, recently re-ap- 


Science Facts 





prolong life, another researcher was 
pouring cold water on legends of ex- 
treme old age. In a monograph en- 
titled Centenarians, Walter G. Bower- 
man, assistant actuary for the New 
York Life Insurance Company, report- 
ed that extensive research had con- 
vinced him of only eight “well authen- 
ticated” cases of persons living more 
than 108 years. 

Of the eight (found in Canada, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Guernsey Island and the 
U, S.), seven were women, of whom 
six were married.t The oldest of Mr. 
Bowerman’s group was the man, 
Pierre Joubert, a Canadian who was 
113 years, 124 days old when he died 
in 1814. Runner-up was the Hon, Kath- 
erine Plunkett, a well-born Irishwom- 
an who died in 1932 aged 111 years, 
329 days. 

Mr. Bowerman dismisses as myths 
or fakes such famed oldsters as Henry 
Jenkins (169), Tom Parr (152) and 
Zara Agha, the Turk who exhibited 





URING a single inspection, as many as 30 million bacteria have been counted 


on the arms and hands of a 


normal 


individual ...¢@ The most serious 




























threat to bird life in North America is the increasingly rapid gain in the number 
of starlings ...e A British dentist claims to have counted more than 14,000 
teeth in the mouth of a normal snail ... @ Human beings can think and laugh; 
no other animal can do either ...@ Despite popular belief, bulls do not get 
mad when they see red; bulls are color blind, and any moving object agitates 
them, whether the color be red, blue, yellow or what-have-you .,.e Although 
calendars such as we have now were not know then, a year of 365 days was 
calculated by Egyptian priests as long ago as the year 4241 B. CG... . 
e@ Eratosthenes, who lived in Alexandria in the third century B. C., was the 
first to estimate the earth’s circumference. With a remarkable degree of accuracy, 
he placed the figure at 24,000 miles—only 902 miles less than the present-day 
equatorial measurement ... @ At least 2,000,000 Americans suffer from arthritis 
. ++ @ Amnesia (loss of memory) is caused by a mounting tendency of the mind 
to shut out disagreeable realities, or by mental shock resulting from physical 












injury . 
year into the North Atlantic. 


.- @ Born of Greenland’s great glaciers, some 420 icebergs drift each 
Usually they project about 150 feet above the 


water, but they have been known to rise in the open as high as 500 feet. 





pointed by President Roosevelt, cheer- 
ed them on by declaring: “It would 
be possible to add ten years to the 
life span of people living in the United 
States if we made full use of the 
scientific knowledge available.” Cur- 
rent life expectancy is about 62 years. 

® In New York, Dr. Harry S. Simms, 
assistant professor of biochemistry 
at Columbia University, reported dis- 
covering five factors which promote 
or stave off mortality: 

1) A stimulating agent produced by 
leucocytes (white blood cells), which 
increases the growth rate and repair 
rate of the artery tissues. (2) A “B” 
factor which causes harmful fat to be 
deposited in the arteries. (3) An 
“Anti-B” factor which prevents such 
fat deposits. (4) A “C” factor in blood 
serum which causes tissues to degene- 
rate. (5) An “E” factor, another stimu- 
lating agent in the blood serum. He 
also reported discovery of another fac- 
tor which inhibits wild growth of 
tissues. Could all these factors be iso- 
lated and controlled, man’s life might 
be prolonged. 


While scientists were thus seeking to 


himself here in 1934, claiming to be 
157. (He was 97 when he died that 
year, says Bowerman), Other cases 
on which Mr. Bowerman has an open, 
but skeptical, mind include Christian 
Drakenberg, the Swede who was al- 
legedly almost 146 when he died in 
1772; Mrs. Maria Santos, reportedly 
125 when she died in Madrid in 1906; 
and Mrs. Belle Rhynes, who was sup- 
posedly 123 when she died in Savan- 
nah, Ga., in 1934. 

Mr. Bowerman does not claim his 
list is definitive. But, generally, he 
says, “The faking of longevity is un- 
doubtedly a favorite indoor sport 
among illiterate people.” The ratio of 
claimed centenarians per 100,000 pop- 
ulation has declined with every cen- 
sus, as illiteracy declined. Illiterate 
groups still show a far higher percent- 
age of claimed centenarians than lit- 
erate groups, Census Bureau studies 
show. 


+ That seven of the eight centenarians were women 
is not unusual. Life insurance figures show that 
women live longer than men. 
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Accidents & Safety 


During 1938, 1,375,600 occupational 
accidents in the United States brought 
death to 16,400 persons, permanent in- 
juries to 98,900 and temporarily-dis- 
abling injuries to 1,260,300. In lost 
wages, medical expense and overhead 
costs, accidents to Americans at work 
annually take a toll of $650,000,000. 

In their fight to reduce this grim 
and costly total, safety engineers last 
week. were equipped with a new 
weapon—a robot that “falls down” 
scientifically. Invented by Edgar C. 
Barnes, industrial hygiene engineer of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., the robot measures the 
skidability of floor waxes, with a view 
to eliminating the slips and falls which 
cause some 25 per cent of all indus- 
trial accidents. 

Shaped like a small sled, the wax- 
tester has an eight-inch wooden base 
supported by three leather runners. A 
100-pound weight placed on the sled 
is distributed over the runners much 
as a person’s weight is distributed over 
the soles of his shoes. By measuring 
the amount of pressure necessary to 
pull it across a waxed surface, the 
robot indicates scientifically how easi- 
ly a person might slip on that surface. 
On one tested wax, Barnes found a 
100-pound pull was needed to make the 
sled slide, while others were only half 
as slip-resistant. 

Most frequently encountered of all 
occupational hazards are dermatoses 
or skin irritations, produced by toxic 
qualities in numerous industrial ma- 
terials. To prevent such irritations, 
the most effective device is a proper 


Random Statistics 


URING 1939, a total of 20,800,- 
000 telephones were in opera- 
tion in the United States, an in- 
crease of 846,000 instruments over 
the 1938 figure and a new all-time 
high ...@ An estimated 24,000,000 
American women use lipstick, while 
more than 15,000,000 regularly use 
perfumes ..,.e@ The average num- 
ber of customers of various types 
of stores in this country are listed 
by the Census Bureau as: five-and- 
ten, 18,012; department store, 10,- 
490; butcher shop, 1,341; grocery 
store, 449 ...@ New York City’s 
famed Grand Central Terminal was 
used by 38,260,143 railroad travelers 
last year .. . @ Production of 
cherries in the United States during 
1939 reached 185,000 short tons ... 
@ Domestic production and foreign 
imports into this country of dis- 
tilled spirits for consumption total- 
ed 126,210,725 gallons last year .’.. 
@ More than 6,000,000 bathing suits 
were produced in the U. S. last year 
«++ @ While only about 1,000,000 
cases of fruit juice were packed in 
America in 1929, the 1939 produc- 
tion was 24,000,000 cases. In addi- 
tion, more than 16,000,000 cases of 
tomato juice were packed last year. 
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soap for cleansing of the worker's 
skin. Other weapons used on this 
front include physical examinations 
to discover allergies of workers, and 
protective clothing, especially gloves. 
Allergy examinations are also used, 
together with respirators, to combat 
another important classification of oc- 
cupational hazard—dusts and fumes. 

Among the more conventional safety 
devices, perhaps the most important 
are goggles for prevention of eye ac- 
cidents. In 1938, 300,000 such indus- 
trial eye accidents resulted in the loss 
of 3,600,000 working days, costing 
workers $18,000,000 in lost wages and 
costing industry $50,000,000. 


Nylon In: Silk Out? 


“The Queen of Spain has no legs.” 

The scene was London during the 
reign of famous King Henry VIII. The 
speaker was the Spanish Ambassador 
to King Henry’s court. His words 
were not intended to indicate that his 
Queen was legless but to refuse haught- 
ily the proffered gift to her of the first 
pair of silk stockings ever made. Ac- 
ceptance of the gift, the ambassador 
made plain, would be beneath the 
Queen’s dignity. 

Spain’s queen probably lived to re- 
gret the decision. King Henry VIII 
himself drew that first pair of silk 
stockings over his own sturdy shafts 
and made silk stockings famous. ‘To- 
day, silk stockings are the most popu- 
lar type of hosiery made. 





Well aware that no other stockings 
flatter their legs so much as silk, Amer- 
ican women spend millions of dollars 
yearly on them. In 1938, silk made up 
88 per cent of all women’s stockings 
sold in the United States, and last year 
American women spent $475,368,098 
for 589,103,340 pairs. 

But though silk stockings are the 
delight of American women, they are 
also their despair. They are expensive 
and fragile, “running” from the tiniest 
snag. For these reasons, American 
manufacturers for years have been 
trying to develop a satisfactory sub- 
stitute, 

Last year, the E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co. announced that its chem- 
ists had discovered just such a satis- 
factory substitute. From the raw ma- 
terials found in coal, air and water, 
they had spun a fabulous synthetic 
thread that could be used in women’s 
stockings. Called Nylon, the thread 
was said to be stronger than steel of 
similar thickness and sometimes as 
fine as a spider’s web. Confident of 
Nylon’s qualities, duPont built big fac- 
tories to manufacture it. 

Last week, after several postpone- 
ments, it was announced that Nylon 
would challenge silk on the market 
late this spring—probably about May 
15. At the same time, the duPont com- 
pany disclosed what American women 
could expect from Nylon hosiery. 
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Nylon Stockings: Sheerer Than Silk 


Nylon stockings, it said, will bh 
even sheerer than silk. Their cost 
will be about the same as high-grade 
silk stockings ($1.15 to $1.35 a pair), 
but their life span will be at least twice 
as long if handled with care. They 
will not snag as easily as silk, bu! 
once they do, will “run” more quickly 
Since they will shed water, they will! 
not spot like silk when rain-splashed. 
Highly elastic, they will not bag at the 
knees. They will be available in al! 
colors. They will be ringless and their 
heels and leg seams will be neater than 
in silk hosiery. 

That the introduction of Nylon 
hosiery would damage the $500,000,000- 
a-year U. S. silk-stocking industry ani 
the: $100,000,000-a-year Japanese silk 
trade (most of which is with the Unil- 
ed States), few doubted last week. 
However, not even the strongest Nylon 
supporters thought it would drive silk, 
cotton, rayon and wool stockings com- 
pletely off the market. 

——_ — een —™ 
Briefs 


g Continuing its drive against u: 
fair trade practices in the U. S. build 
ing industry the anti-trust division 0! 
the Justice Department has just ob- 
tained an indictment against the 1 
major companies in the compositio 
board industry. They are charged 
with a conspiracy to monopolize ani 
restrain trade in hardboard, a com- 
position material of wood or vegetab|: 
fiber used in finishing interiors, 


Gg H. L. Mitchell, member of th 
executive committee of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union, declares that 
between 500,000 and 1,000,000 families 
in the cotton states have been dis- 
placed since 1930 because government 
loans and- grants to southern land 
owners have enabled the latter to me- 
chanize their farms. He urged an 
amendment to the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Act to provide a minimum wage 
of 25 cents an hour for farm laborers 
hired by~ landowners receiving AAA 
subsidy payments. 
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AILROADS last year paid 365 
millions in taxes—a million 
dollars for every day in the year. 


The important thing to you about 
these railroad taxes is that they are 
the same sort of taxes you pay on 
your home or your farm or busi- 
ness—by far the larger amount is 
paid to the states, counties and 
local communities. Every state and 
almost every county benefits by 
these payments, which go to sup- 
port the activities of local govern- 
ment—and thereby help keep your 
taxes lower than they otherwise 
would be. 


Railroad school-tax money, for 
example, pays for educating about 


"1,315,000 children every year. And 


that is only part of the story. Hun- 
dreds of counties depend primarily 
upon the railroads not only for the 
support of schools but for the main- 
tenance of courts, law enforcement 


agencies and public services of all 
sorts. 


So the ability of the railroads to 
make a living and pay taxes is im- 
portant to every other taxpayer. 


But there is also another side to 
the railroad tax story. 


Because the larger part of railroad 
taxes is levied against tracks, sta- 
tions and other facilities which the 
railroads provide and maintain at 
their own expense, these railroad 
taxes are not like those paid by 
most other forms of transporta- 
tion. The major part of the fees 
and gasoline taxes paid by com- 
mercial trucks, for example, is 
spent for their direct benefit on the 
highways they use. But no part of 
what the railroads pay in taxes 
comes back to them to help keep up 
the tracks over which they operate. 


Furthermore, railroads are actually 





taxed to provide and maintain the 
waterways and highways on which 
their competitors do business. 


All these facts have a definite bear- 
ing upon the railroads’ ability to 
make a living. They are something 
to figure into any program aimed 
to give the railroads a fair chance 
to meet other forms of transporta- 
tion on equal terms. 
* * * * 
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“‘Perfect Shipping Month*‘ 





Americap shippers and consumers 
are saving millions of dollars a year 
because of better shipping and han- 
dling of goods, asa result of intelligent 
cooperative efforts by manufacturers, 
merchandisers and transportation 
agencies in the campaign for “Perfect 
Shipping and Careful Handling.” 


Let’s all work—now—on still better 
shipping habits that will be profitable 
throughout the year. 
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Thomas E. Dewey 


N TUESDAY, April 2, the humble 
and the well-born citizens of Wis- 
consin will cast a vote which may 
prove as important as any from now to 
Election Day. For Republicans, it will 
mark the nation’s first important Presi- 
dential primary. 

The primary will stack Senator Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 
against District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York, and the result 
may mean a great deal indeed to the 
winner. 

Because Vandenberg represents the 
neighboring state of Michigan, be- 
cause Dewey is not so familiar to Wis- 
consin, because there have been in- 
dications the LaFollette machine wil) 
plump for Vandenberg, the political 
wiseacres have picked Vandenberg to 
win. But the wiseacres have been 
wrong before, and many political ob- 
servers feel it will be well for the Re- 
publican party if the wiseacres are 
wrong again this time. 

The reasoning is along these lines, 
Whoever wins in Wisconsin, that pe- 
culiar vehicular penchant known as 
riding the bandwagon may be in order. 
Vandenberg is a good and able vet- 
eran, but not so striking a personal- 
ity as Dewey, and a striking person- 
ality, say Dewey’s friends, will be 
needed in November. 

Hence, because Dewey is more like- 
ly to prove a vibrant campaigner in 
the fall, because Dewey offers young 
blood and a fresh approach to prob- 
lems, the observers feel that if the 
bandwagon is to start rolling, the 
G. O. P. might better entrust its guid- 
ance to the young man from Manhattan. 

If Dewey wins in Wisconsin (and in 
Nebraska a week later, where he will 
meet Vandenberg again in a primary), 
the Dewey star is quite likely to out- 


Shine all other stars in the Republican 


heavens, And Dewey will be a long 
way up the road he hopes to go. 
The start of the road was the second 
floor of his grandfather’s grocery store 
(now an ice cream parlor) in Owosso, 
Mich, There he was_ born March 24, 
1902. His father, a newspaperman, 
was a fourth cousin of Admiral George 
Dewey, the hero of Manila Bay. His 
mother was of Irish and English de- 
scent. Thomas was their only child. 
As a boy, Dewey did many of the 
things a small-town boy does. He 
worked in his father’s office as a print- 
er’s devil, clerked in a drug store, sold 
magazines, delivered papers and 
labored as a farmer’s hired hand. 


IS first ambition was to be a grand 
opera singer. After he was grad- 
uated from the University of Michigan 
in 1923, his excellent baritone voice 
won him a musical scholarship which 
led him to New York City. There he 
jointly studied singing and law at 
Columbia University, undecided as to 
which would be his career. But when 
he received his law degree in 1925, he 
made up his mind—he chose law.7 
Three years after he received his 
law degree Dewey married pretty, 
Texas-born Frances Eileen Hutt, who 
had had concert-singing ambitions 
and who was for a time a vocalist in a 
Broadway musical production. They 
have two sons, eight-year-old Thomas 
Edmund, Jr., and five-year-old John 
Martin. The family lives in an eight- 
room apartment on upper Fifth Ave- 
nue and what free time he can find 
Dewey spends there. 
Dewey’s entrance into public life 
came in 1931—at the age of 29—when 
he was appointed Chief Assistant 





+ Dewey has never lost his interest in singing, but 
he sings now only for his own amusement. Unlike 
President Roosevelt, who has a particular fondness for 
*‘Home on the Range,’’ Dewey said he has never been 
able to specify his favorite popular song. The favorite 
hymn of Episcopalian Dewey is ‘“‘Abide With Me.”’ 
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Three Years after He Left Law School, Dewey Married Pretty Frances Hutt 


EETING with a PATHFINDER 
editor last week, District At- 
torney Dewey had this to say about 
the forthcoming Wisconsin primar, 
and about Presidential Primaries 
in general: “The only sure way to 
preserve our system of government 
is for every American to take part 
in it—through primaries and elec- 
tions. The first primary contest is 
in Wisconsin. I hope every citizen 
of the state of Wisconsin will, for 
his own sake, go to the polls and 
take part in the Presidential pri- 
mary. If every citizen will vote in 
this and every other primary, the 
government will surely remain in 
the hands of the people.” 















































































































United States Attorney in New Yor! 
Two years later he took full charge «| 
the office, the youngest man ever 
hold the post. 

Somewhere during these years i 
the U. S, Attorney’s office, Dewey fir: 
began to get hold of the public’s min« 
First, the lawyers began to talk of hi: 
The laymen began to watch him lat 
when he used the Federal income t: 
evasion statute to get at criminals. 

“Legs” Diamond was the first to ¢ 
behind bars, A grafting Tamman 
district leader went next, then a co: 
rupt policeman, some policy banker: 
an extortionist labor leader. Finally 
with public interest at white hea 
Dewey sent bootlegger “Waxey” Go 
don to prison. Then the young pros: 
cutor retired to private law practic: 


HAT happened next—how Repu! 

lican Dewey was appointed b 
the Democratic governor of New Yor! 
as a special rackets prosecutor—is pa! 
of the story of our time. If he were to 
win the Republican nomination an 
the election, it would be material fo 
history books and definitive biograph- 
ies. It would be fascinating materia!. 
telling a story of one successful crim- 
inal prosecution after another, unt 
young Tom Dewey had achieved th 
startling total of 72 major convictions 
in 73 cases brought to trial. 

His election to be New York’s Dis 
trict Attorney was almost a foregon 
conclusion in 1937. A city that had 
taken vice and crime almost for gran! 
ed, realized it could be rid of the: 
Dewey and LaGuardia came in on 
Fusion ticket and Tammany Hall tot- 
tered. 

As District Attorney, Dewey’s stal- 
ure grew. When he got after th 
Tammany overlord Jimmy Hines, h 
was ripe for a try at the Governor’: 
chair, Dewey’s race against Governo 
Herbert Lehman showed his potentia! 
ities as a vote-getter. His losing b 
only 65,000 votes to the Democratic 
party’s best bet, opened the eyes of 
politicians to a political sensation. 

Today the public that knew Dewey 
only a few years ago as mainly a semi- 
legendary racket-buster is studying 
his broader views as he seeks the Pres 
idential nomination, A tireless cam- 
paigner, he came back last month from 
a 7,500-mile swing across the west. 
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Next week he heads west again. 

\s a campaigner, Dewey has been 
,omething of a revelation. Through- 
out the west, crowds have tumbled 
over themselves to get a look at this 
dark-haired young man with the 
pbrushy mustache and gleaming teeth. 
fhey have listened enthralled to one 
‘ the best radio and platform voices 
n the Republican party. They have 
heen sizing him up, studying his views, 
nd seemingly coming to like him. 

Dewey’s broad views cannot yet be 
seen in entirety. Presumably he will 
Jaborate on them considerably before 
convention time. To date, his most 
successful general doctrine has been 
in attack on what he calls the “de- 
featism” of the New Deal. He says: 
“The crime of the New Deal is its 
lenial of opportunity to millions of 
\mericans.” As for a Roosevelt third 
term, Dewey holds that the question 

purely academic at this time, that 
ihe time to meet it will be when the 
President announces he will run again. 
He adds: 

For myself, I shall never believe 
hat any man or group of men in pub- 

: office can long keep this nation 
hained to the wheel of a dominant 
entral government. My faith does 
1 lie in the wisdom of any man or 

up of men either temporarily or 
permanently in power. My faith lies 
n the God-fearing people .. 


HE most ringing opposition to 
Dewey has come not from within 

; own party—candidates can never 

1! when they may need another can- 
didate’s support or a Vice Presidential 

nning mate—but from the opposite 

rty, and none has been a more vocal 
tic than Secretary of the Interior 
farold Ickes. One Ickes remark to 

n attention was that Dewey had 

sed not his hat but his “diaper” into 

ring. Dewey’s friends had the an- 

er for that. Dewey, they said, 
ould rather be in his first childhood 
n his second.” 

rhe whole matter of Dewey’s youth 

he will be 38 next week—has been 

1 extremely important factor in any 

cussion of his qualifications. His 

llowers declare that for the last nine 
irs, in the U. S. attorney’s office and 

: District Attorneyship, Dewey has 
«en administering the largest offices 
f their kind in the country. 

Further, Dewey’s followers like to 

nk of all history’s great men who 

ve won fame at an early age. They 

ll mention Theodore Roosevelt who 

is President at 42. They will cite the 

unger Pitt who became Prime Min- 
ter of Great Britain at 25, Alexander 
unilton who was Secretary of the 
easury at 32, Napoleon who ruled 
ance at the age of 30. They will re- 

ll Alexander the Great, Dickens, 

ron, Noah Webster, Kettering, Bell, 

stman, Edison, Burbank, the Wright 
others—all of whom were in their 

’s or early 30’s when they won 
laims to fame. 

This then, is the Dewey backers’ 
that they can add the name of 
eir man to the shining list. Mean- 
hile, they study and plan—and await 
ie word from Wisconsin, 
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NAMES 


In a Los Angeles, Calif., court, Holly- 
wood actress GINGER ROGERS last 
week won an interlocutory divorce de- 
cree from actor LEW AYRES. She 
charged Ayres deserted her. 





Selected as “Miss Alaska” at a Fair- 
banks, Alaska, ice carnival was Miss 
MINNIE MOTSCHMAN, 20-year-old 
Fairbanks secretary. A newspaper- 
man cabled to his paper: “She is 
beauteous ...a distinct type of beauty 
rivaling the charms of Minnehaha.” 
~Well under way at present is the 
campaign of radio comedienne 
GRACIE ALLEN for the Presidency of 
the United States as a candidate of the 
Surprise Party. She wants delegates 
from 49 states (the 49th is the State 
of Confusion, of which Gracie is 
the “favorite-daughter” candidate). 





International 


’ 


“Gracie Knows Nothing About Everything’ 


GEORGE BURNS, Gracie’s husband 
and manager, describes her qualifica- 
tions: “Gracie knows nothing about 
everything, which makes her a perfect 
political candidate.” 

As a Los Angeles, Calif., court grant- 
ed the plea of Mrs. BETSEY CUSHING 
ROOSEVELT for a divorce from 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, the President’s 
eldest son, on grounds of desertion, it 
was disclosed a property settlement 
had been made out of court, Among 
the provisions: (1) Mrs, Roosevelt will 
retain custody of the two children, 
Sara Delano, 7, and Kate, 4; (2) Roose- 
velt will pay $167.50 a month for the 
support of each child until they are 12, 
when the allowance for each will be 
boosted to $250 a month; (3) he will 
iake out two insurance policies for 
$25,000 each, naming one of the chil- 
dren beneficiary in each; (4) he will 
pay Mrs. Roosevelt $65,000 at once; (5) 
if, after five years, Mrs. Roosevelt is 
still alive and unmarried, he will pay 
her $50,000 cash or $5,000 a year for 
life. 
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EDGEWORTH 


1. Keeps tobacco fresh for pouch 
is made of air-tight and mois- 


tare-peoed Thin, and metal 
oil. 


2. Fits snugly in pocket. 


3. You can fill pipe quickly with- 
out spilling tobacco. 


4. Folds smaller as tobacco is 
used. 


5. No extra cost for pouch. 
At your dealer’s—15 cents 


ENGEWORTH 


"AMERICA’S FINEST PIPE TOBACCO’ 





4-color pocket map 
showing all places in 
the Finnish War news. 


Send Order to: 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO. 
Pathfinder Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


All proceeds go to 


FINNISH RELIEF FUND, INC. 
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EDITORIAL 





Care Needed 


OR a long time now, the Nationa! 
Labor Relations Board has been 
subjected to sharp attack from three 
important quarters—employers, the 
American Federation of Labor, and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Each. of these groups, at one time 
or another, has called the Board “un- 
fair,” and this fact may be regarded 
by some as evidence of the Board’s 
impartiality. However, the situation 
is not so simple as that, for the evi- 
dence indicates that the NLRB has 
not done a right job. 

And growing out of the evidence, 
the Smith Committee in the House of 
Representatives is now advocating a 
series of amendments designed to ef- 
fect changes not only in the NLRB but 
also in the Wagner Act which the 
NLRB administers. As outlined in our 
page 5 report, some of these changes 
are highly legalistic and highly inm- 
portant, and they should not be adopt- 
ed without first receiving considera- 
tion of the most careful kind. 

Care is needed for this reason: The 
NLRB and the Wagner Act are part 
of a relatively new trend in democratic 
government to make democracy more 
efficient and more workable through 
agencies of administrative law. De- 
veloping slowly at the turn of the cen- 
tury, administrative law has received 
special emphasis under the New Deal 
by reason of the fact that the New Deal 
has created numerous new alphabeti- 
cal bureaus primarily meant to get 
vital work done without being ham- 
pered by “the law’s delays.” 


ERHAPS the chief distinction of ad- 
P ministrative law is that it leaves 
the administrator free to act in a wide 
field of discretion. In other words, it 
reduces legal technicalities to a mini- 
mum and thereby helps eliminate the 
frequent molasses-like processes of 
traditional court-room procedure. In 
this sense, its function is to enable 
democratic government to act with 
the speed of dictatorship without run- 
ning counter to individual constitu- 
tional rights. Its chief claim is that 
it streamlines democratic rule to meet 
modern conditions that demand im- 
mediate action. 

It is as an agency of such law—as 
an agency of administrative law—that 
the National Labor Relations Board 
has been administering the Wagner 
Act. And it is as such an agency that 
the Board has been most criticized, the 
chief complaint being that it has as- 
sumed the role of judge, jury and 
prosecutor all in one. Accordingly, the 
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The Columbus Dispatch 


The Way Its Critics See It 


Smith Committee would now amend 
the Wagner Act in more than one 
drastic way. For example, the com- 
mittee proposes to cut down the 
powers of the NLRB by letting it exist 
only in a judicial capacity and by set- 
ting up a brand-new agency to handle 
the investigating and prosecuting end. 


HAT would such a change mean if 

adopted? An unqualified answer 
cannot reasonably be made, but il 
seems safe to say, nonetheless, that the 
revision might easily complicate our 
labor-employer problem and lead to a 
mess of litigation in the courts. Slow- 
moving, time-wasting litigation is one 
of the very things administrative law 
seeks to end because it is one of the 
very things that make the democratic 
process cumbersome at times when the 
democratic process needs to be swift 
and direct. 

There are other agencies that oper- 
ate much like the NLRB, but there is 
little complaint against them because 
they have had time to perfect them- 
selves over a period of years under the 
guidance of judicious administrators. 
Has the NLRB had sufficient time to 
prove its worth? Has it had a fair 
chance to perfect itself while trying 
at the same time to cope with immedi- 
ate and vastly complicated matters? 
Are the Wagner Act and the NLBB at 
fault, or are only the administrators 
themselves at fault? 


Before any fundamental revision is 
made in the Wagner Act or the NLRB, 
such questions as these merit study. 
There should be. no willy-nilly stam- 
pede to make basic changes when act- 
ually no basic change may be neces- 
sary. Unquestionably, as now consti- 
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tuted, the Labor Board has not per. 
formed satisfactorily, but that doves 
not mean we must at once effect 
drastic overhauling either in the lay 
or in the Board’s broad powers— 
of which, incidentally, are ultimate 
subordinate to the courts. 

In sum, the whole subject of our }!)- 
bor legislation boils *down to this: 
Something is apparently wrong wit) 
the NLRB; something needs to be doi 
about it; but before anything fund:- 
mental is done, the question deserves 
intelligent debate, with due apprecia- 
tion for the role administrative la 
must play in modern democracy. |: 
the last analysis, it may be that a 
change in the Board’s personne! (su 
as that suggested in one of the Smith 
Committee’s proposals) may be thx 
only change really needed, becaus: 
the NLRB’s troubles may spring chie! 
ly from a lack of judiciousness on t! 
part of its members. 

It is a truism, after all, that eve 
a good law falters in the hands of poo 
administrators, and that even a bad 
law may work well when admini 
tered well. 
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Solace 
[* THERE is anybody in our aud 
ence who still feels a slight pang 
as he remembers what he had to giv: 
to the government last week, let hin 
take heart in the fact that the grass ji 
not always greener in the other fe! 
low’s yard. 

To be sure, the income tax leaves its 
wounds on every American who is fo: 
tunate enough to be able to pay on 
but they are as nothing compared t 
the wounds suffered by taxpayers i 
other lands. Let us take Britain, fo 
example, because the rates in Britain 
are pretty much the same as in Ge! 
many and similar powers. In Britain 
here is what childless couples have t 
pay in these sample income groups: 


Income Tax 
Rr rer $29 
DEE. ss 6.0 aweweine se 6 +6 bees $246 
SE ee ee $871 
do 6g Oaths de ewekwe evee’ $1,496 
I ee fe ee | $2,246 
What about American taxpayers 


How much do they have to pay on thei: 
incomes? Well, for striking contrast, 
let us see what childless couples in 
this country have;jto put out in th 
same classifications as above: 


Income Tax 
A Jobe e 25d dak dat sn hae None 
EE want Fane oh4.0 kmdwteg pat None 
ER De Ghai 'a-3 be igudons + 6's nme be S44 
SE inkie ks adinns List ions eke $116 
I Pa write Wald & kai p 0'4.0rk eam $248 


For what it may be worth, here is 
solace of a sort. And for what it may 
be worth, we say once more, as we 
have often said before, hurrah for the 
United States of America! 
the green grass in our yard! 


Hurrah for 
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Dark Horses 


“Then let us give three cheers for Polk, 
Three more for George M. Dallas, 
4nd cast aside the galling yoke, 
Put On by fed’ral malice. 


Then will our country prosper, and 
The people be the dandy, 

ind ev’ry man will bear a hand 
At yankee doodle dandy.” 


¥() SANG Colonel Straw Ballot to 
Ss the tune of “Yankee Doodle” as he 
de up the walk to the Doaks home 


his weekly chat with his good 
end Joe. 
Who is Polk?” asked Joe Doaks, 


ng the old gentleman’s campaign 
and walking stick. 

olonel Ballot laughed heartily at 
t. “Times haven’t changed a whit,” 
shouted. “Folks were asking that 


One of These? 


TEXT to leading candidates Garner, Hull, McNutt, Wheeler and Farley among 
N the Democrats, and Dewey, Vandenberg, Taft, Hoover, Gannett and Landon 
mong the Republicans, the following names (listed alphabetically) are most 
frequently given to Colonel Ballot by voters as “My Choice for President of the 
The successful “dark horses” of American political 
istory, says the Colonel, had about the same degree of popularity. 
omes about in either party at the national conventions this summer, will one 
if these men be chosen as the Presidential nominee? 


United States in 1940.” 


DEMOCRATS 

Senator John H. Bankhead of Ala. 
Senator Alben W. Barkley of Ky. 
Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia 
Senator Bennett Champ Clark of Mo. 
\{ssociate Justice William O. Douglas 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia 
Senator Rush D. Holt of West Virginia 
Harry Hopkins, Sec, of Commerce 
Harold L. Iekes, Secretary of Interior 
\ttorney General Robert H. Jackson 
lesse Jones, Fed. Loan Administrator 
Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of N. Y. 
\ssociate Justice Frank Murphy 
Governor W. Lee O’Daniel of Texas 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyo. 
ongressman Sam Rayburn of Texas 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
Governor Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri 
Henry Wallace, Sec. of Agriculture 


stion back in 1844, when he was 
ually running for the Presidency.” 
‘Oh, now I remember—Polk was 

Mexican War President” said Joe. 
ut why were people asking who he 
is in the year 18442?” 

‘Well,” drawled the Colonel, “in 
it year Polk became the first ‘dark 
rse’ candidate for the Presidency. 
hy, sir, after his nomination by the 
moecrats at the Baltimore conven- 
n of 1844, the cry ‘Who is Polk?’ 
hieved the popularity of a national 
an. Among the Crittenden papers 
u can find a letter from a William 
Preston of Columbia, South Caro- 
1a, saying, ‘the Democrats here cry 
irrah for Polk in the streets and then 
me ’round to ask me who the devil 
is.’ $9 
“Franklin Pierce was another ‘dark 





horse’ Presidential candidate nomi- 
nated by the Democrats,” the old gen- 
tleman continued, reminiscently. “And 
then there were a couple of very suc- 
cessful ‘dark horses’ among the Re- 
publicans, you know. Hayes was one, 
and Garfield another.” 

“What about this year, Colonel?” 
asked Joe. “Any dark horses in sight?” 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, 
“you can’t ever really get close enough 
to look them in the mouth, sir. They 
don’t say anything much, for one 
thing. But I wager a likely collection 
of ‘dark horses’ would be this one— 
made up of names voted more than 
once in every PATHFINDER Pres- 
idential poll.” The Colonel showed 
Joe a long list of.names. 

“Of course the leading candidates,” 
he explained, “are not included in that 


If a deadlock 


REPUBLICANS 
Representative Bruce Barton of N. Y. 
Governor John Bricker of Ohio 
Senator Styles Bridges of N. H. 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas 
Governor Luren D. Dickinson of Mich. 
Representative Hamilton Fish of N. Y. 
Henry Ford 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
Governor Arthur H. James of Pa. 
Publisher Frank Knox of Illinois 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of N. Y. 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. of Mass. 
Senator Charles L. McNary of Oregon 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. of Mass. 
Senator Gerald P. Nye of No. Dakota 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 
Editor William Allen White 
W. L. Willkie, Utilities Executive 


group. They’re still Garner, Hull, Mc- 
Nutt, Wheeler and Farley among the 
Democrats, and Dewey, Vandenberg, 
Taft, Hoover, Gannett and Landon 
among the Republicans.” The Colonel 
smiled then, and added—“I don’t im- 
agine the wife of any one of them 
would faint from surprise at the news 
of her husband’s nomination for the 
Presidency —as did Mrs, Franklin 
Pierce.” 

At this point Mrs. Doaks entered the 
room with a tray of refreshments. 

“Mrs. Doaks,” said her husband, in 
his most Presidential manner, “would 
you faint with surprise at the news of 
my nomination for the Number One 
job at the White House?” 

“In a Democracy, Mr. Doaks,” re- 


plied Mrs, Doaks, “all things are pos- 
sible,” 
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4 FOLD WAY TO RELIEVE 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


EN-AR-CO helps nature 
bring quick relief four pow- 
erful ways: 1. STIMU- 
LATES surface circulation. 
2. REDUCES local conges- 
tion. 3. RELIEVES muscu- 
lar soreness. 4, SOOTHES 
superficial nerve endings — 
and relieves local pain and 
discomfort. Just rub on 
En-ar-co and enjoy glorious 
relief. Pleasant to apply. At 
all druggists or sen Oc for 
trial size to National 
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CONFUCIUS SAY:.. 


GIRL WITH 


SUNNY SMILE 
MAKE ROMANCE 
BLOSSOM 
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CONSTIPATION STEALING YOUR CHARMS? 


EEL tired out, headachy, breath bad due 

to constipation? Chew FEEN-A-MINT, 
the delicious chewing gum laxative. Brings 
gentle, thorough bowel movement. You feel 
S-W-E-L-L again. Millions rely on mild 
FEEN-A-MINT. Try it yourself! _ 


FEEN-A-MINT “zi 


LAXATIVE 








U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


$141 to $158 month first year regular. Railway Mail Clerke—Car- 
riers—Government Clerks. } E other Government Jobs for men 
and women. Write IMMEDIATELY for free 32-page book with list 
of positions and information telling how to qualify for one 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, DEPT. D 172, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 6 mos. —Household Mag, 2 yrs. 


—American Girl, 8 mos. —nodern Romances, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower, _ wodern Sereen, 1 ye: 


2 yrs. 
—American Poultry Jnl. Open Read (Boys) 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 
— —_ & 6 mos. 
sardens, yr. ond 
—Breeder’s Gazette, Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
2 yrs. —Science and 
—Canper's Farmer, 2 yrs. Discovery, 1 yr, 
—Christian Herald, —Screenland, 1 yr. 
—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 


6 mos. 
—Farm Journal and ie — Farming, 
Farmer’s Wife, 2 yrs. yrs. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, True Romances, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if pomve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per+¢ 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER, Desk C, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—Fact Digest, 1 yr. 
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EDUCATION 





Row Over Russell 


In the educational world, Bertrand 
Russell, an intellectual and an English 
earl, is widely regarded as one of the 
world’s brightest savants. A scholar, 
writer and teacher, he has made im- 
portant contributions in the fields of 
mathematics, physics, logic and phi- 
losophy. 

For these things, Russell is honored, 
but many stand aghast at his views on 
morals and ethics. A believer in com- 
panionate marriage (marriage and di- 
vorce by mutual agreement), he has 
written or expressed the view that 
“temporary episodes” should not be 
excluded from a “permanent mar- 
riage”; that people should “indulge in 
marital infidelity to preserve their 
homes”; and that the evil of adultery 
is exaggerated in a “peculiar” and 
“quite irrational” way. 

In keeping with these theories, Rus- 
sell’s married life has been unconven- 
tional. He is the father of illegitimate 
as well as legitimate children. He has 
been married three times; his first two 
wives divorced him on the grounds of 
adultery. His present wife is his 
former secretary whom he married in 
1934 when he was 64. 

Three weeks ago, Russell’s intel- 
lectual brilliance had won him an ap- 
pointment as Professor of Philosophy 
ai the College of the City of New York. 
Beginning in February, 1941, the ap- 
pointment was to be for two years. 
Last week, however, it appeared that 
his moral beliefs might cause the ap- 
pointment to be rescinded. 

The appointment was voted without 
dissent by 19 of the New York City 
Board of Higher Education’s 21, mem- 
bers (two were absent) on the recom- 
mendation of City College officials 
(City College is part of the city’s pub- 
lic school system). But immediately, 
Protestant and Catholic clergymen 


International 


Many Are Shocked by Russell’s Views 


kicked up a storm. Pointing an out- 
raged finger at Russell’s views on mar- 
riage, Bishop Manning of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, called him a 
propagandist against religion and mo- 
rality, and a defender of adultery. The 
Bishop demanded that the appoint- 
ment be withdrawn. 

Acting President of City College Nel- 
son P. Mead leaped to Russell’s de- 
fense. Declaring that Russell is now 
teaching at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and will lecture 
at Harvard University this fall, he 
emphasized that Russell “has been in- 
vited ... to teach courses in mathe- 
matics and logic ... and not to dis- 
course on his personal ethical and 
moral views.” Others, including the 
distinguished American philosopher 
John Dewey of Columbia University, 
also defended the appointment. 

Such support could not silence the 
outcries, however, As a_ result, the 
Board of Higher Education announced 
it would reconsider the appointment 
at a meeting this week. With some 
Board members who had originally 
voted for Russell’s appointment dis- 
closing they would reverse themselves, 
it seemed likely to some that Earl Rus- 
sell would be unceremoniously sacked. 





“Future Wives of America” 


“T want to have nine babies, and I 
want them all to be boys,” brashly an- 
nounced pretty Inez Freer, student al 
New York University, last week. “If 
I could have been married when I 
was seventeen, when I was so much in 
love with a certain boy, I could have 
been started now.” 

Heading a group of 25 New York 
University coeds who have banded 
together as “Future Wives of Amer- 
ica,” Inez and her group petitioned the 
New York State Assembly to lower the 
age of consent for marriage from 18 
to 17. Unless a girl can obey her im- 
pulse to get married when she is 
seventeen, said Miss Freer, she is like- 
ly to “make bad choices that put her 
in misfit jobs” where she “loses that 
romantic idea of marriage.” 

At Albany the Future Wives’ voices 
were immediately heard by Assembly- 
man Bernard Austin, Brooklyn Demo- 
crat, who obligingly popped into the 
legislative hopper a bill to reduce the 
marriage age in New York from 18 to 
17. “When we discussed the idea of a 
Future Wives Club,” bubbled Inez 
Freer at this intelligence, “we couldr't 
understand why it hadn’t been done 
before.” 

Cynics who noted that a Paramount 
picture entitled “Seventeen” was hav- 
ing its first Broadway run at the same 
time guessed that the reason it hadn’t 
been done before was that no press 
agent had previously used a legisla- 
ture, university students and the mar- 
riage laws as background for a public- 
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Inez Freer: Publicity Helper? 


ity stunt. This view was strengthen: 
by the fact that three weeks ago A 
semblyman Edward J. Coughlin, also 
Brooklyn Democrat, had introduced 
“Too -Many-Husbands” bill whi 
would prevent a re-married divorce 
from seeking alimony after a seco: 
divorce. By odd coincidence, a moy 
called “Too Many Husbands” wa 
having ils first run at the same tin 





Clapper Tradition 


Almost as old as Princeton Unive 
sity itself (founded 1746) is the trad 
tion of stealing the clapper from th 
bell of the belfry in Nassau Hall, a 
ivy-covered brown brick building 
where the Continental Congress se 
eral times met during the Revolutio 

Many a prominent alumnus cheris! 
es a stolen clapper as a memento o! 
his daring youth. So frequent ar 
thefts of the clapper that the Unive: 
sity imposes a $30 fine on anyon 
caught with it in his possession. Bu 
since the theft is a Princeton trad 
tion, no other action is taken. 

One night last week John C. Seeds 
18-year-old Princeton freshman and 
son of a noted Chicago surgeon set ou! 
to follow the ancient tradition. Whil 
two friends kept watch below, h 
began scaling the wall of the Conti 
nental Congress room by means of 
water spout and the ivy vines th 
mantle the building. 

Either Princeton ivy is not so stro 
as Princeton tradition, or Freshma 
Seeds’ hand slipped. In Princeton I: 
firmary, where he was taken after hi 
35-foot fall, it was announced that h 
had fractured two vertebrae. Mea! 
time Nassau Hall’s bell continued ring- 
ing Princetonians to classes. 


School Travel 


The magazine Bus Transportatio: 
discloses that last year 3,745,000 boys 
and girls were transported to an 
from U. S. schools in 85,700 schox 
buses ata total cost of $72,950,000, Th: 
number transported was 345,000 great- 
er than in 1938. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Taft Omen 


Senator Robert A. Taft’s secretary 
doesn’t know whether the incident of 
the telephone number is a good omen 
or not, but he hopes so. 

An active candidate for the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination, the Ohio 
Senator requested the telephone com- 
pany to put a new phone in his private 
oflice with the number Republic 1940 
or National 1946. He wanted the num- 
ber 1940 so people could remember it 

ore easily. But the telephone com- 
pany discovered that the numbers Re- 
public and National 1940 had been is- 
sued to others; so it gaye Senator Taft 
the number Metropolitan 1940. 

Written in full like that—Metropoli- 
tan 1940—the number seems unporten- 
tous enough. But in dialing, you use 
only the first two letters of the ex- 
change. Thus, Senator Taft’s number 

ME 1940. And that, friends, looks 

ce something to think about. 





Guests, Hats, Embassy 


IGH life, we wish to report, is not 
; all beer and skittles in this city. 
Nor even all champagne and caviar. 
\s a case in point, we eite the story 
f the Venezuelan Ambassador, the One 
Phousand Guests, and the Dumbwaiter. 

Senor Dr. Don Diogenes Escalante 

as a proud man one day recently. 
fhe new, gleaming white Venezuelan 
Embassy on Massachusetts Avenue was 

eady for its house-warming. — At 
Senor Escalante’s side in the receiving 
line would be not only Senora de 
Escalante, but also Col. Isaias Medina, 
Venezuelan minister of army, navy 
nd aviation, resplendent with medals. 
rhe 1,000 guests would be the cream 
of Washington society. 

And, pride of prides, as the guests 
entered the Embassy foyer they would 
find the latest in automatic hat-check- 

ig devices, copied from none less than 
the Hotel Savoy, London. A dumb- 
aiter which carries hats and coats 
to the basement, it returns a check. 
When the guest is ready to leave, he 
places his check in a second dumb- 
aiter, and—presto!—his things are 
eturned to him. 


But mankind is forever getting 
tangled up in its inventions. The in- 


tations said from five to eight o’clock, 
it most of the guests arrived all at 
ice about 5:45. The dumbwaiter be- 
me over-taxed. People began stand- 
1g in the foyer, waiting to check their 
ings. People also began standing in 
ie doorway, waiting for people who 
ere standing in the foyer. People 
began standing in the street waiting 
for people who were standing in the 
ioorway. And so on. 


But everything, we are glad to say, 
ent off good-humoredly. Some guests, 
ith real Yankee ingenuity, simply 
piled their hats behind potted palms. 
(Venezuela 


Horrified attaches is a 








International 


Escalante’s Dumbwaiter Was Over-Taxed 


Catholic country) discovered Apostolic 
Delegate Cicognani calmly sitting out- 
side, and rushed him within. 

There were tense moments, how- 
ever. Such as when Herr Hans Thom- 
sen, ranking member of the German 
Legation, was crushed elbow-to-elbow 
with Richard Gardner Casey, new Min- 
ister from Australia. But trust those 
diplomats! Thomsen and Casey didn’t 
even give each other the hard eye. 


Bees at Beltsville 


N UNLADEN honey bee can fly 

about 25 miles an hour. On an 
average, a honey bee can carry about 
half its own weight in nectar. Bees 
can’t swim. 

We’ve just learned these things from 
nearby Beltsville, Md., where the Agri- 
culture Department’s Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine has 
for several years been studying bee life 
in a specially-constructed bee-hive. 
Here are a few other facts we picked 
up from the Federal “B-men” in 
charge: 

e Beeswax helps beautify milady. 
Fully 50 kinds of cosmetics, including 
cold cream, lipstick and rouge, con- 
tain some beeswax. 

@e Though man has been able to con- 
trol the mating of most plants and 
animals, he can’t control the mating of 
honey bees. Reason for this is that 
the queen bee and the drone who mates 
with her mate only on the wing. 

© Contrary to popular opinion, even 
the best apiarists get stung occasion- 
ally. To bees one man is like an- 
other, but their keepers aren’t afraid 
of them, and that’s why the little var- 
mints seldom molest them. 

We also verified a couple of things 
we had heard about bees. Worker 
bees are the only ones that can sting. 
And il’s true that when a bee loses 
its stinger it dies. 
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WOMEN == 40s 


Read This Important Message! 


Do you dread those “trying years” (38 to 52)? 
Are you getting moody, cranky and NERVOUS 
lately? Do you fear hot flashes and weakening 
dizzy spells? Are you jealous of the attention 
other women get? THEN LISTEN— 

These symptoms often result from female 
functional disorders. So start today and take 
famous Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
ye For over 60 yrs. Pinkham’s Compound 

as helped hundreds of thousands of grateful 
women to go “smiling thru” difficult days. 
Pinkham’s has helped calm unstrung nerves 
and lessen annoying female functional “‘irreg- 
ularities and distress.” 

Pinkham’s Compound is the best known and 
one of the most effective ‘““woman’s” tonics you 
can buy. Try it! 

Note: Pinkham’s Compound comes in liquid or 
handy to carry tablet form (similar formulg), 










Heats Water 
in 60 Seconds 


Millions need Speed King—gives you 
hot water fast and cheap. Drop into any 
pan of water—plug into socket—in 60 
seconds you have hot water. Rush your 
mame for sample offer for use as demon- 
strator. Plenty cash profits for agents. 
No Money. Just send name on postcard. 


NU-WAY MFG. CO., 


Dept. 1s8C, Walnut Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 


AEP tendly... 


‘This 700-room, modern New York hotel is just a smalt} 
town inn at heart! We enjoy being friendly, courteous roe 
careful of your comfort. May we send you our booklet "g” 


Hort EMPIRE Sn ccs: 


Pocket Size 
SAMPLES 
FOR AGENTS. 
SEND NAMEI 










**At the Gateway to Times Square’’ 





FLASHES from REAR WINDOW — DASH Control 


A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 

demonstration. Dealers buy 8 tol2. Your 

; profit mark-up as high as 264% Biggest 
sensation of year. Rush name quick for facts and Demon- 
strator sample plan. Ali Free. Rush. WATCH-MY-TURN 


SIGNAL CO., Dept, W-183C Walnut Bidg.. Des Moines, la. 





and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator Y 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 4 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Mina. 












AUTO-DIESEL 

Master a trade. Let us train yeu to be an expert Auto-Diesel 

Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 

reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catglog 
WASHVILLE 


TO-DIESEL SCHOOL., Dept. 57, Nashville, Team, 


write: 








EARN EXTRA MONEY azv4ome 


Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempers 
Color method. We instruct you 
and supply you with work. rite 
today for FREE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pistorial Company, Ltd. DEPT.116, Hamilton, Ont 
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Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Buttered Onions 


Here is an easy and pleasing way 
to serve onions. First, skin the 
onions; if very large, cut in half, Then 
cover with lightly salted boiling water 
and simmer. Do not overcook, and 
do not cover while cooking unless you 
desire them to have strong flavor and 
dark color. When tender, drain and 
season to taste with salt, pepper, 
melted butter and chopped parsley. 
Serve hot. 


Flaky Pie Crust 


Home-made pie is still tops with the 
menfolk, if the crust is tender and 
flaky. Such a crust is easy to make if 
it is baked separately. 

Assemble one cup flour, three or four 
tablespoons cold, solid fat, two table- 
spoons ice cold water and one-half 
teaspoon salt. Mix the fat with the 
flour and salt, cutting them together or 
rubbing them together with the fingers 
until the mixture is in small particles. 
Then sprinkle the ice water evenly 
over the mixture (about half a tea- 
spoon at a time), stirring it lightly 
with a fork. That done, press the 
flour-fat particles together with the 
hands or the back of a spoon, but do 
not handle dough any more than 
necessary. 

Next dust the resulting ball of dough 








—Smart Sew-Your-Own 
) 
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— 
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Afternoon Frock. De- 

signed for 34 to 48. A 36 requires 3% yards 39 inch. 
9087—Cotton With Yoke and Neckline Flattery. De- 
signed for 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. A 16 requires 35% 
yards 35 inch fabric. 


lightly with flour, place it on floured 
board and pat it until it becomes flat 
on top. Then roll lightly with floured 
rolling pin until the dough is about 
1/16 inch thick. Place this in a pie 
tin and trim the edges. After pricking 
holes in the bottom and sides of the 
crust with a fork for escaping steam, 
cover with another pie tin of equal 
size, place in hot oven (450 deg. F.) 
and bake for 12 minutes or until golden 
brown around the edge. 


Peanut Butter Cookies 


These delicious drop cookies can be 
made in a jiffy. Assemble one-half cup 
peanut butter, one cup corn flakes, one 
cup condensed milk and one-half tea- 
spoon salt. 

Put the peanut butter and salt in a 
bowl, then add the milk a little at a 
time and mix until well blended. Then 
add the corn flakes and mix thor- 
oughly. Drop batter by teaspoonfuls 
on buttered cookie sheets (above in- 
gredients will make 24 cookies). Fi- 
nally, bake 15 minutes in moderate 
oven, 








Molasses Gingerbread 


This recipe for plain molasses gin- 
gerbread requires these ingredients: 
two and a fourth cups flour, one cup 
molasses, one-half cup water, one- 






9276—Soft Shirtwaist Model in Day or Evening 
Versions. Designed for 14 to 20 and 32 to 44. A 16 
requires 434 yards 35 inch fabric. 

4380—Panels for Slim Lines—Scallops for Gaiety. 
Designed for 34 to 50. A 36 requires 444 yards 35 inch. 

4378—Kiddie Style Makes Frock or Sun-Dress 
signed for 2 to 10. 
for either version. 





apm 
Send fifteen cents for each pattern. Write clearly your size, name, address and style number. Send orders to PATHFINDER Pattern Dept., 243 W. i7th St.. N. Y. C 
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A 6 requires 2 yards 35 inch fabric 
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fourth cup melted butter or other 
shortening, one egg, two teaspoons 
ginger, one teaspoon baking soda, :n¢ 
one-half teaspoon salt. 

Combine the water and molasses 


Mar 


LC 






















ons 
and sift in the dry ingredients (\)s¢ » re 
boiling water for moist or cold water tlem 
for dry product). Mix thorough|y. $10.6 
add shortening and then the beatey avers 


egg. Beat well and pour into shall. rhe 
greased pan. Bake in moderate oy.) 
25 to 30 minutes. he ct 


Week’s Hints 


@ Chopped cooked prunes mixed nd 
with peanut butter or cottage chees Is ( 
makes a good sandwich spread. last 


nore 





@ Watery meringues on lemon pies 
may result from baking in too hot 
an oven. 


@ Felt hats will last longer ii less 
brushed with a brush made of hai: that 
and not with a whisk broom. the § 


; 
q To sugar doughnuts, place sug 
and doughnuts in a paper bag ani 


M: 
shake. 
@ Cooking at too high temperatur nt 
toughens chicken. ques 
° . an 
@ Old-fashioned iron beds c és 
easily be camouflaged by putting «t ‘ 
tractive slipcovers over the ends. nt 
gG Flour should be sifted befor be a 
measuring. thie 
@ The cookie cutter will not stic! thes 
and gum up if dipped in flour befor ton 
cutting the dough. mav 
othe 
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LOANS ABROAD— 


(Continued from page 4) 


jions, the United States was supposed 
io receive, under the revised final set- 
tlement, $11,577,20,885 in principal and 
¢1(.681,809,171 in interest at rates 
averaging 2.1 per cent instead of five. 
fhe grand total of all payments— 
yore than 22 billion dollars—was to 
completed in 1989. 
rhrough June 15, 1931, all payments 
were met regularly when due. But 
ereafter, defaults rapidly increased, 
| only Finland continued to meet 
obligations without fail. As of 
last January 1, the total amount re- 
ceived by the United States on all war 
debts was $2,749,907,533—about-26 per 
ent of the aggregate principal origin- 
ally loaned, some 13 billion dollars 
less than should have been paid us by 
that date, and a far cry indeed from 
grand total of 22 billion dollars. 


. Can We Afford to Collect? 


Many reasons have been cited for 
failure to collect, an impor- 
nt one involving this paradoxical 
question: As a matter of plain sense, 
an the United States actually afford 
accept the debt payments? 
\ccording to many realistic stu- 
dents, there is a weighty argument to 
be advanced against efforts to collect 
debt. Somewhat over-simplified, 
main points of this argument are 
these: (1) There are only two out- 
tanding methods by which one nation 
ay pay off the debt it owes to an- 
other nation. These two methods are 
payments in gold or payments in 
goods sent free of charge by the debt- 
or nation to the ereditor nation. (2) 
But payments in gold are out of the 
question, because even the biggest 
debtor nations have gold reserves too 
small to meet their war-debt pay- 
ents. (3) Similarly, payments in 
dis seem equally out of the ques- 
tion, for if the debtor nations sent 
free goods to America, the flood of im- 
ports would play havoc with our do- 
nestic economy. So the argument 
ns in respect to the obligations owed 
Ir r government. 


. . Another Type, Safeguards 


{nd wholly apart from money owed 

r Federal government, there is an- 
her type of defaulted debt worthy 
consideration, After the war, the 
ition’s private investment market 
as deluged with foreign loan flota- 
lions from Europe and South America. 
Between 1919 and 1930, individual 
\mericans, by buying up foreign 
bonds and similar securities, invested 
ore than 12 billion dollars abroad. 
ly 1935, according to figures compiled 
the Brookings Institution in Wash- 
gton, interest payments on almost a 
ird of this huge sum were in default. 
it was partly because of this deplor- 
ble record in the private investment 
ld that the New Deal eventually 
eated the Securities and Exchange 
ommission to guard against unsound 
in flotations, both foreign and do- 


mestic. As a result, under Roosevelt 
and the SEC, foreign borrowing in 
the private American market has prac- 
tically ended. Other safeguards exist 
also. One is the Johnson Act passed 
in 1934. By its terms it is unlawful for 
any private person within the United 
States to lend or help lend to any 
foreign government or political sub- 
division while that government is in 
default on money owed the United 
States government. Of the war-debt 
nations, therefore, only Finland may 
draw upon our private investment 
markets at this time. Specifically ex- 
empted from the Johnson Act’s ban, 
however, are corporations: (1) “creat- 
ed by or pursuant to special authoriza- 
tion of Congress”; or (2) “in which 
the Government of the United States 
has or exercises a controlling interest.” 
Through this loophole, the Export-Im- 
port Bank may extend credits to na- 
lions in default. 

The Neutrality Act is a second piece 
of legislation regulating foreign financ- 
ing. It forbids loans or credits to any 
government which the United States 
formally recognizes as being at war. 
Since the measure contains no specific 
exemption for government-controlled 
corporations, the Neutrality Act 
would presumably block any attempted 
lending by the Export-Import Bank 
to the governments of either Britain 
and France, both of whom the United 
States formally recognizes as being 
at war with Germany. As far as Fin- 
land and China go, however, the bank 
has not been hampered in lending, be- 
cause we have not invoked the Neu- 
trality Act against them. Under any 
circumstances, moreover, it is note- 
worthy that the Neutrality Act con- 
tains a loophole. The loophole is this: 
although the Act forbids our govern- 
ment to extend loans or credits to 
governments formally recognized as 
being at war, it does not forbid such 
help to private persons or corpora- 
tions existing in such governments, 


. What the Bank Is 


The significance of this loophole 
springs from the fact that most credits 
advanced by our Export-Import Bank 
do not go directly to foreign govern- 
ments but to private concerns seeking 
to export American goods to those 
governments. It is conceivable, there- 
fore, that the bank may yet aid Britain 
and France even though the Neutral- 
ity Act has been invoked against them. 
This aid may be extended indirectly 
through loans to private corporations 
existing in behalf of the Allies. Thus, 
for example, the bank’s 1938 Chinese 
credit of $25,000,000 went to the Uni- 
versal Trading Corporation of New 
York, a Chinese-owned company, and 
the money was spent on American 
goods needed by China. — 

What is the Export-Import Bank? 
First organized in 1934, it is a relative- 
ly small Federal agency headed by 43- 
year-old Warren Lee Pierson, a Cali- 
fornia lawyer. As its name implies, its 
function involves our trade with for- 
eign lands; and every cent of the $200,- 
000,000 it is now authorized to lend 





No Child can be 
sure to escape 


BOWEL WORMS 


Mer? be you don't realize how easy it is for 
hid to become infected with round 
wore ... or how 7 youngsters have 
these nasty, crawling thi inside them 
without their parents even knowing it! 

If the tiny worm eggs are in the neighbor- 
hood, your child may ‘‘catch"’ the infection 
from other children, from a dog, from un- 
cooked vegetables, from infested water. 

So, watch out for these warning signals: 
Uneasy stomach. Fidgeting and squirming. 
Itchy nose and other parts. Finicky appe- 
tite. Biting nails and grinding teeth. And 
if. you even suspect that your child has 
round worms, start using a real worm 
medicine at once! 

Jayne's Vermirvae is the best known 
remedy in America for expelling round 
worms. It has been used in many thousands 
of cases, for over a century, and is backed 
by the most modern scientific study. When 
used as directed, Jayne's VermiruGp has 
great — to drive out large round 
worms, yet it tastes good and acts gently. 

Jayne's contains no santonin. It does not 
upset the digestive system. And if there 
are no worms it works merely as a-nild laza- 
tive. Ask for “Jayne's VER-MI-FUGE.” 

Write today for Jayne's good-will gift: a 
high-grade, modern-style kitchen knife abso- 
lutely free! Stainless steel blade and special 
non-slip handle. It's yours for the asking ; no 
strings attached, nothing to buy. Cut out 
this ad and send it with your name and ad- 
dress, before March 30, 1940, to Dept. W-6, 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, 2 Vine St., Philadelphia. 


Weak, Tired People 


Get “New Lease on Life” 


Famous doctor’s prescription helps 
build pep, strength and energy 
in amazing, easy way 


RE you weak, run-down—appetite poor? Doesthe 
Thtest effort exhaust you to the you feel 
life isn’t worth living? This is often Nature’s danger 
signal—and here’s sensational news! Mrs. Laura 
Bond, 809 Cumberland Street, Gloucester City, N. J. 
writes: “I felt so tired, weak and out-of-sorts. But 
after taking Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery a 
while, I felt more like eating, had more energy, and 
felt like myself again.’ 
This great medicine, formulated by a practicing 
poses. helps you combat that weak, run-down 
eeling two ways: (1) It stimulates the appetite. (2) 
It promotes flow of gastric juices. Thus, you eat 
more; your digestion improves; your y gets 
greater nourishment, and in this scientific way helps 
nature build up your pep, energy and resistance. 
So successful has Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery been that over 30 million bottles have al- 
ready been used. Proof of its remarkable benefits. 
Get br. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery from 
your dru today. Let it help you feel joyfully 
alive again—full of pep and energy. 


DILES 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. 28 
head physician of one of America’s 
Clinics, where I have successfully 
treated thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free Trial Offer. Noobligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M. D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Me, 


$3.50 Truss FREE ic, 


now or ever—you get this $3.50 truss just for trying 
a Doctor's Invention for reducible rupture. Different. 
No leg straps; No Elastic Belts; No Leather Banda, 
Holds rupture Up and In. Easy to wear, comfortable, 
Gives entire satisfaction in most cases. Doctor's 
Invention sent on 30 Days Trial along with FREE 
$3.50 Truss. Write PHYSICIANS APPLIANCE CO., 
9070 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Mo, 




















WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
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must be advanced with the under- 
standing that the money will be spent 
on buying American goods for export 
abroad, 

Since its beginning in 1934, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank has had its powers 
renewed by Congress three times, and 
it is now authorized to continue until 
June 30, 1941. In the course of its 
career, it has done much more than 
advance credits to aid Finland and 
China. All told, it has had financial 
transactions with more than a score 
of countries, including many in South 
America, Its general policy has been 
to advance credits that will be used 
for the most productive purposes, so 
that the wealth of the borrowing na- 
tion will be increased and the bank’s 
‘chances of collecting on its loan there- 
by enhanced. Accordingly, the bank 
has made no advances for arms pur- 
chases, and it has maintained an excel- 
lent collecting record, operating so far 
without loss. 

In its other role, as an instrument of 
foreign policy, the Export-Import 
Bank has served us more or less as an 
economic weapon in the field of inter- 
national politics. In Latin America, 
for example, it has been particularly 
active in combatting trade competition 
and ideological penetration by total- 
itarian powers—notably Germany. 
Today, with war raging in Europe and 
the Orient, it is especially interested 
in advancing funds likely to aid na- 
tions facing aggression in those areas. 


. «« Unlike 1914-17 


As a result of lending restrictions in 
the Johnson Act and the Neutrality 
Act, the Export-Import Bank will ap- 
parently handle whatever foreign 
financing America does at this time of 
world crisis, In any case, it is not like- 
ly that the United States will again 
see unbridled private American lend- 
ing to the Allies, such as existed be- 
tween 1914 and 1917. Thus, Britain 
and France today are making their 
purchases in our markets with their 
own money and not with money bor- 
rowed from individual American in- 
vestors through loans floated by big 
banking houses. In other wards, in 
a broad sense, the ability to make 
loans abroad has been taken from 
private “hands in this country, and 
if the Allies should exhaust their 
present resources, and if their fate 
should come to depend on Amer- 
ican money, only the government of 
the United States—through the voting 
public—will have the power to say 
how much we shall lend, and when 
or whether. 

Thus holding the purse-strings in 
its own hands, our government now 
appears to be in a position where it 
can tie in American lending with a de- 
liberate, cautious and carefully de- 
vised foreign policy. And in so doing, 
it should be able to exercise much 
more restraint than was exercised in 
private circles from 1914 to 1917— 
three fateful years during which 
Americans, perhaps inescapably, 
marched along a money-paved road 
to war. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Card Puzzle 


This interesting card puzzle will 
prove entertaining to try yourself or 
to have your friends try. The puzzle 
is to remove the four “five-spots” from 
an ordinary deck of playing cards 
(see illustration) 
and arrange them 
flat on a table, face 
up, so that only 
four of the spots 
on each card are 


visible. 
Each of these 
cards, of course, 


really has seven 

“spots,” as they are called. For ex- 
ample, the five of hearts has seven 
hearts on it, but only the five main 
or larger “spots” count. Thus, in this 
puzzle, you are concerned only with 
the five main spots. Can you arrange 
the cards properly? If not, watch for 
the solution next week. 


Thimble Trick 


In this trick the performer takes a 
thimble in his left hand and tosses it 
into the air. As it comes down he ap- 
parently catches it on one of the 
fingers of his right hand while the 
spectators marvel at his skill. But the 
secret lies in a duplicate thimble hid- 
den between the thumb and first finger 
of the right hand. As the first thimble 
falls near the performer’s right hand, 
he inserts his forefinger into the dupli- 
cate and straightens the finger out. 
The thimble tossed into the air is 
caught in the right-hand coat sleeve. 
Of course, such a trick requires con- 
siderable practice before attempting 
to spring it in public. 


Scientific Stunt 


This little stunt provides an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate your knowledge 
of science. Fill one small glass three- 
fourths full of water and another, 
exactly the same size and shape, three- 
fourths full of rubbing alcohol. Then, 
being certain that there is no fire or 








lighted cigarettes about, pour the 
alcohol into the water. 
By all mathematical calculations, 


this should make one and a half glasses 
of walter and alcoho! mixture. But 
does it? To the surprise of all spec- 
tators, the two three-fourths glasses 
will make just one glass full. The 
secret: the alcohol dissolves in the 
water, similar to salt and sugar, and 
fills up the “holes” between the mole- 
cules of water without greatly increas- 
ing the volume. Try it. 
a oe 


Brain Teaser 


Contributed by W. L. Bess of Akron, 
Ohio, this week’s problem is as fol- 
lows: Albert and Wade each own a 
racing auto and live near a one-mile 
circular racing track. Albert’s auto 





will go 120 laps around the track ji) 
one-fourth hour more time than 
takes Wade’s to do 75 laps. In a race 
of 120 laps, Albert gives Wade a star 
of 15 minutes and beats him by 1) 
minutes. What is the speed of each 
auto? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The giraif, 
could beat the hippopotamus by 23 64 
of a mile in a two-mile race. 

—_—————_ oo 


Smiles 


Boogy—A scientist says we ought t: 
eat food that will develop the cranium, 

Woogy—Well, I could suggest a 
appropriate menu. 

Boogy—And that is? 

Woogy—Noodle soup, head cheese 
and cocoanut pie. 





Beggar (pleadingly)—I’ve seen be! 
ter days, sir. 

Dinocan—Sorry, but I have no time 
to discuss the weather. 


Palmetto—What is your business? 
Dzudi—Private attendant. 
Palmetto—To what do you attend” 
Dzudi—My own business. 





Mrs. Peck (reading)—It says here in 
the paper that in some parts of Africa a 
man doesn’t know his wife until after he has 
married her. 

Peck (timidly)—Why mention Africa? 


Soph—Aw, whatcha wanta be a doc- 
tor of philosophy for? 

Frosh—So I can be a professor ani! 
walk on the grass. 





Fair Traveler—Why do you punch 
that hole in my ticket? 

Station Official—So you can pass 
through. 


Elmer—I wish I was a Scotchman. 

Henry—Why? 

Elmer—T hey 
friends. 


have such close 


Sister Gladys—Did you dream that 
you were out riding with Alford last 
night? 

Sister Harriet—Yes. 
you guess it? 

Sister Gladys—I saw you walking in 
your sleep. 


But how did 
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nf ew ities 


Have you amything to buy, sell or exchange? 
1 want coat” Want help? Want to work — 
profitable business at home through the mails? 

THFINDER is read by more than a million 
ilies. Tell your story to those interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—75 cents a werd; minimum 
irteen words. Each initial and group of 
figt res, as well as each part of the name and 
idress, will be counted as words. 
Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
ge two. 
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AUTHOR'S SERVICE 


Ss, NOVELS FORCEFULLY REVISED and 
vritten for marketing. Welton Tinney, Box 
nsboro, Texas. 


AU TOGRAPHED PORTR: AITS 


IE COLLECTION, 300 portraits famous men 
istory with genuine guaranteed signatures. 
ompletely framed, others in mat form ready 
ning. Excellent for library and den, schools, 
public libraries. Civil, Revolutionary War gen- 
atesmen, authors, celebrities. No choice of 
yssible but if preference is stated when or- 
will try to fulfill. Prices up to $15 each—now 
ile they last, postpaid. Money-back guaran- 
rite Autographs, Box 781, Washington, D. C 
BABY CHICKS 


CUSTOMERS IN 40 DIFFERENT STATES an- 
buy 10,000,000 Davis chicks for broilers and 

because Davis chicks bring them world’s finest 
es. Tom Barron Leghorns direct from Eng- 
lso new blood from leading Canadian and 
yreeders. 21 different breeds. Sexed chicks. 
“ducks, $2.95-100 (for light cockerels) and up. 
atalog. We pay postage, give you a 14 day 

tion guarantee. Immediate delivery. Davis 
Farm, Route 8, Ramsey, Indiana 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


ABL -E MEN TO OPERATE MOVIE CIRCUITS in 
reless communities. Earn $50.00 to $100.00 
Everything furnished. Southern Visual, Dept 
2404. Memphis, Tennessee. 

CLOTHING FOR SALE 


[LY CLOTHED—$4.50. ng, 





snc 





Clothing, hats, shoes 





clothes. Free Catalogue. New Merchandise 

Postcard. Eunice, 197-PF Division Street, New 

eee 
ENTERTAINMENT _ 

iFUSIOUS’ Hilariously, witty wisecracks, 200, 

1€ Cash Prizes. Bartels, 326-P West 40th 


York. 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LL LL ta 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


E ‘NEW FARM LAND. Washington, "Minnesota 
10, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable 
- favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, 
ature and list of typical bargains. Specify state 
Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry.. St. Paul. Minn 


_ MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 
VEEKLY. GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, 








shed. 


buy 35c Ib. World’s Largest Company. 40 
Boss Free. Mushrooms, Dept. 759, 1927 Third, 
Wash. 


MOTION PICTURES, SOUND EQUIPMENT 


IN THE MOVIE BUSINESS. Show Holly wood 

ductions in towns without theatres Our free 
‘Making Money with Movies,’’ tells you how 
Film, Dept. PA4, Davenport, Iowa. 


____ PATENT ATTORNEYS 


ENTORS- IRS—DON’T DELAY. Protect your idea with 
-atent. Get Pree Patent Guide. Write Clarence 
Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, OC37 Adams 
ng, Washington, D. 
7 PHOTO FINISHING 
AST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 














Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. _ 

DEVELOPED—2 sets glossy prints and 2 free 
urgement coupons 25c; 20 reprints 25c. One Day 
e. Bartow Studio, Topeka, Kansas. ‘ 
DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25c. Dividend 


pon 16 Velox — 25c. Willard Studios, 


T, Cleveland, Ohio a 
LS DEVELOPED; printed, ~ ‘15¢. 
Day Service. Fotoshop, Box 302, 








“Reprints ise. 
Topeka, Kan- 





___ SONG POEMS WANTED 
C COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
vograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
hlet Pree. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
geport, Conn 
G POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
ster of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 








eles, Calif. 
GWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
te consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
SONG WRITERS pat 
iS ARRANGED, REVISED BY ARRANGER 


> Tearoom,” others. Details. Harold Potter, 


l, ‘Station G. New York. 
U SED_ CLOTHING FOR SALE 


c DRESSES—10c, Children’s Coats, 35c. Bargains 
Used Clothing, Men’s Suits, Hats, Shoes Free 
¢. Mammoth, 412-B Grand Street, New York. 








PHLES. Macy 


2,000 TEST CASES PROVE * 


Startling as it may seem, Only 
uired mAs cases. TRY IT 
or 





re 


0. E. MENSPETER, 100 W. Chicago Av., Dept. 





RHYME & REASON 


ODAY is not yesterday: we ourselves 

change; how can-—our Works and 
Thoughts, if they are always to be the 
fittest, continue always the same? Change, 
indeed, is painful; yet ever needful; and 
if Memory have its force and worth, so 
also has Hope. 





—CARLYLE 
7 7 + 
A man of courage is also full of faith. 
~CICERO 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 


—MONT ROSE 


* * 


The confidence which we have in our- 
selves gives birth to much of that which 
we have in others. 

—LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


7 * * 
An evil 
doer onty 


speaker differs from an evil 
in the want of opportunity. 
—QUINTILIAN 
7. * * 

Small debts are like small shot; they are 
rattling on every side, and can searcely 
be escaped without a wound; great debts 
are like cannon; of loud noise but little 
danger. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON 
*Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That flattery’s the food of fools; 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 

aa —SW IFT 

Fame is the perfume of heroic deeds. 

—SOCRATES 

This is the first punishment of guilt, 
that no one who is guilty is acquitted at 
the judgment seat of his own conscience. 
—JUVENAL 


to be shared. 


CORNEILLE 


Happiness seems made 
. . . 


Being all fashioned of the self-same dust, 
Let us be merciful as well as just. 





-FFELLOW 
It is human nature to hate those whom 
we have injured. 
TACITUS 


23 


If Ruptured 
Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great Comfort 
and Holding Security 


Without Tortuous Truss Wearing 


An “eye-opening” revelation .in 
and comfortable reducible 


sensible 
rupture protection 


may be yours for the asking, without cost or 
obligation. Simply send name and address 
to William S. Rice, Inc., Dept. 50-K, Adams, 


N. Y., and full details of the new and differ- 
ent Rice Method will be sent you Free. With- 
out hard flesh-gouging pads or tormenting 
pressure, here’s a Support that has brought 
joy and comfort to thousands—by releasing 
them from Trusses with springs and straps, 
that bind and cut. Designed to securely hold 
a rupture up and in where it belongs and yet 
give freedom of body and genuine comfort. 
For full information—vwrite today! 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, Illinois 


If YOU are troubled 

with itching, bleeding 

or protruding Piles, write’ 

TODAY for a generous 
Sample of Page's Wonderful rR Fe 
Combination Pile Treatment 


E.R. PAGE Co., Dept. 300-E-9, Marshall, Mich. 
Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, 
Milk Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, eto. 


FREE TRIAL Don’t give up—Try a Free Test 

of a mild, soothing eczema wash, 
which for 35 years, has been giving many their ‘‘First 
real night's rest’’. Write today. A posta] will do. 
















DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 
SEDALIA, MO. 


1241 Park Square 


LIVE! 








Medicine 


Regol contains scientific 

liver medicines including 

very effective cholagogue (bile flow stimulant). 
Read all about Regol and its aid to Nature in 


relieving functional disorders of the liver and gall 
bladder, also intestinal indigestion, bloating, gas, 
sick headaches, nausea and biliousness due to 
sluggish flow of bile. Write for free booklet today. 
CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY, 1556 Old Arcade, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Send 10c only for valuable treatise. Comprehensive 
information about causes, treatment and diet Just 
send name, address and 10c to Department 146, 
Brownlee-Shaw, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 











YES, RENEW MY PATHFINDER 


Please Renew My PATHFINDER Subscription 
For [_] 156 weeks $2.00, [] 52 weeks $1.00 
My Remittance is Enclosed 


EVERY WEEK FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


The World’s News Center + 


Mail This Coupon With Remittance To PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 






— 





































































Snap open a tin of Prince Albert for 
MILDER, COOLER-BURNING smoking joy— 


'VE NEVER SEEN THE 
BEAT OF PRINCE ALBERT 
FOR COMFORT AND 
PLEASURE IN A PIPE. 
PA. SMOKES COOLER, 
(Right) Johnny Charlton is a coal-and-wood “tae tandent 


dealer and smokes his pipe a lot. So when 
Johnny says Prince Albert smokes COOL, you 
can bet it means something. And Johnny is 
right! Take a look at the panel (below—right) 
on “smoking bowl” tests for cooler burning. 


PRINCE ALBERTS 
} ™ CRIMP CUT IS RIGHT 
Bey 5) FOR FAST ROLLING, TOO. |) 
- _ |] ITSTAYS PUT IN MY PAPERS 
—NO SPILLING, BUNCHING, Do you know why smokers say: “There’s no 
Fp OR THINNING OUT! other tobacco like Prince Albert”? P.A. is 


better tobacco to start with—prime, fully aged 
grades with the real richness and mellowness 
smokers want. Even so, P. A. tebaccos get the 
famous “no-bite” treatment for extra mild- 
ness —the “crimp cut” for edsiér packing, 
drawing! Try Prince Albert — today! 


Ceoprright, 1940 


(Above) George Smith is known for making R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Compang 
> - » ‘“ shen 0,99 Winston-Salem, N.C. 

good sense —especially on “makin’s” tobacco. tn recent tahertbeey “assehinn Bauif” 

George says: “Be certain—get Prince Albert for tests, Prince Albert burned 


mild, mellow, right-tastin’ ‘makin’s’ smokes!” 
DEGKEES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands 
tested— coolest of all! 


50 pipefuls of 70 fine roll- ff |) 
fragrant to- your-own | A CRIMp lod th 
bacco in everyhandy cigarettes in every [f | we BURNING PIPE AND 


THE NATIONAL Ble) 4 SMOKE pocket tin of Prince handy pocket tin of _ CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


Aibert Prince Albert 





